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Chronicle 


Home News.—On March 7, President Hoover vetoed 
the third Wagner unemployment bill. In his statement, 
he declared that the proposal to abolish the present em- 
ployment service of the Department of 
Labor and substitute a comprehensive 
system of Federal and State aid was 
unacceptable. Both the Attorney General and the Secre- 
tary of Labor opposed the Wagner bill because of the 
abolition of the employment service of the Labor Depart- 
ment. The action aroused a storm of protest. Many 
welfare agencies publicly denounced the President and, 
in a formal statement, President Green of the A. F. of L. 
attacked the President’s action. The political consequences 
of the act were expected to be grave. 

Considerable surprise was expressed when, on March 
8, Secretary of State Stimson announced that he had 
begun a special study of Russian affairs to be made under 
one of the assistant Secretaries of State. 
This announcement immediately gave 
rise to speculation as to whether the 
President was preparing to yield to heavy pressure being 
put upon him to recognize the Soviet Government of 
Russia. The State Department, however, immediately 


Unemployment 
Bill Veto 


Investigation 
of Russia 


denied the rumor, but Europe watched events with interest. 
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A group of 200 so-called Progressives from both 
major parties met in Washington en March 11 for a 
two-day conference on economic problems. Political issues 
as such were ruled out and Prohibition 
was specifically banned. Mergers, trusts, 
the tariff, farm relief, the depression, 
unemployment and executive encroachment on the legis- 
lative branch were discussed. On the eve of the meet- 
ing, regular Republican leaders had called upon the 
country for a truce in politics. The Progressives, how- 
ever, insisted that economic issues are the paramount 
problems of the country. Professor Beard, in an answer 
to one of fourteen questions put by Senator Watson, 
declared that Progressives are not in favor of repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment unless its place is taken by 
some effective State control of alcoholic beverages. 
Senator Norris stated that the concentration of water 
power in a few hands was the most dangerous symptom 
in present-day life. He passed progressive leadership on 
to Senator LaFollette. 

The agreement to limit French and Italian naval con- 
struction apparently aroused misgivings in Washington, 
since a stream of obviously inspired dispatches cast cold 
water on it. Fear was expressed lest 
it contravene the Washington Treaties 
of 1922. The haste of European Powers 
to adopt it was deprecated. Suspicion that Japan would 
reject it was expressed. These and similar hints made 
it clear that some unexpressed objection was entertained 
by the Government. 


Progressive 
Conference 


The 
Naval 
Pact 


Canada.—Major William Duncan Herridge, of Ottawa, 
was appointed Minister to the United States, by Premier 
Bennett on March 8. His selection was approved by 
King George. Major Herridge is a bar- 
rister, and served as confidential ad- 
viser to Premier Bennett during the 
election campaign and at the Imperial Conference last 
autumn. He is well known in the United States through 
his legal and financial connections. In accepting the ap- 
pointment, he said that he would be unable to assume his 
duties in Washington for some months. He succeeds 
Vincent Massey who resigned in order to become High 
Commissioner to Great Britain, an office which he re- 
signed at the change of Government——-On March 11, 
the new French Minister to Canada, Charles A. Henry, 
was given an official reception in Ottawa by the Gov- 
ernment. M. Henry has been in the French diplomatie 
service for about twenty-five years. He takes the place 
of Jean Knight, recalled several months ago. 


Diplomatic 
Changes 
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Cuba.—Communist bomb activities created a great deal 
of disorder during the week and so serious did the situ- 
ation become that President Machado summoned the 
National Commission for Public Order 
in extraordinary session on Sunday 
morning to consider immediate drastic 
steps to exterminate Communism in the country. Machine 
gunners patrolled the city and Secret Service men ar- 
rested a great many supposed Reds. In one raid 129 
complete machines for manufacturing bombs were seized. 
——On March 5 Congress by an almost unanimous vote 
passed a bill modifying the national divorce laws so that 
hereafter “divorce may be granted upon application of 
both parties, the decrees to be known as mutual-consent 


decrees.” 


Bombing: 
Divorce 


Czechoslovakia —A joint Pastoral was issued in 
February of this year by the Bishops of Slovakia, in 
which they urge spiritual preparation for the celebration 
about three years hence in honor of the 
eleventh centennial of the church at 
Nitra in Slovakia of the Slav prince, 
Privina—the first known Christian church of Czechoslo- 
vakia. The foundation of a Catholic secondary school 
and a Catholic training college were urged, in this con- 
nection, as a means for the preservation of the Catholic 


First Christian 
Church 


Faith among the Slovaks. 


France.—Following the declaration of policy made in 
an amendment of last year’s budget, for the progressive 
extension of tax-supported schools, the Chamber passed, 
on March 10, the clause of the 1931-32 
budget extending free instruction in the 
tax-supported schools to include the 
second year of the /ycée or high school. The measure had 
been opposed by many of the Right and Center, who 
favored the awarding of burses to individual scholars, 
leaving them free to pursue their studies in whatever 
approved school they might choose. A new contest on 
the measure loomed for next year, when the third step 
of the program would have to be submitted for approval 
just before the Parliamentary elections. 

With the approach of spring, the program of regional 
and diocesan mass meetings, sponsored chiefly by the Na- 
tional Catholic Federation, was resumed. At Angers, 
30,000 men attended the public meeting, 
and listened to a series of addresses by 
lay leaders and ecclesiastics, commem- 
orating the centenary of freedom of instruction in France, 
and voted a resolution pledging their support for the 
maintenance of the rights of parents in the education of 
their children, a right which they declared to be “the 
necessary condition and guarantee of every other form 
of liberty.” The Diocesan Congress of Paris closed 
with a mass meeting of 10,000 men, presided over by 
Cardinal Verdier. The overflow from the main meeting 
was taken care of in an adjoining hall, equipped with 
loud-speakers. The subject of discussion of this year’s 
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Diocesan Congress was “ The Modern Girl, Her Char- 
acter and Aspirations.” 
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Germany.—Cardinal Schulte, Archbishop of Cologne 
joined with the Bishops of Trier, Minster, Osnabruck 
and Limburg in a pastoral warning to his flock against 
the National Socialist movement. The 
Cardinal explained that the Church was 
not opposed on principle to nationalism, 
but the misconceptions of fundamental Christian truths, 
of ethical principles, and of the relationship between 
Church and State, between race and religion which the 
Nazis’ leaders were spreading, made it necessary to warn 
Catholics of the dangers which such an organization 
threatened. The letter was along the lines of those issued 
by the Archbishops of Breslau and Munich. The New 
York Times commenting editorially on this stand of the 
Hierarchy and linking the pastoral letters with the Center 
party said that “the Center party has been since the 
Armistice a powerful factor for conciliation abroad and 
stability at home.” Chancellor Bruening appealing to 
German students referred to the “ Nazis” as threatening 
a catastrophe even more dire than that of the inflation 
days. He appealed in the strongest terms for defense 
measures against the “ rising tide of National Socialism.” 
This was the first time the Chancellor appealed to the 
students, but the need for such an appeal was obvious 
when the Socialist’s own figures made it known that 
75,000 out of a total of 130,000 university students in 
Germany were said to have already gone over to the 
“ Nazis ” organization. 


“Nazis” 
Banned 


Great Britain—With the naval estimates for 1931 
placed at a total of £52,000,000, the decrease over last 
year was £350,000. There was hope, according to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, A. V. 
Alexander, that the total might be cut 
even more if the disarmament confer- 
ence to be held at Geneva in February, 1932, should agree 
on a reduction in general building programs. This further 
decrease would be possible, since the naval estimates of 
this year did not contemplate the beginning of any ship 
constructions before the spring of 1932. Reduction would 
apply, principally, to the items of two cruisers of 7,400 
tons, one cruiser of 5,000 tons, destroyers and submarines. 
The navy personnel, in the estimates of 1931, was placed 
at 91,840; in this, there has been a reduction of about 
10,000 officers and men during the past four years. The 
decrease was made possible by the removal from the 
active list, in accordance with the London naval treaty, 
of five capital ships. The Conservatives were expected 
to oppose these reductions when they came before Par- 
liament for debate. Stanley Baldwin, in an address the 
day following the announcement, declared that the naval 
cutting had reached a dangerous point; he was for rigid 
economy in every department except that of the navy. 
The army estimates for the year were about £40,000,- 
000. The decrease over last year amounted to £500,000. 
The personnel was maintained at the same number, 148,- 
000 men and officers. 


Navy and Army 
Estimates 





Hungary.—The good news reached Hungary that the 
Paris agreement arrived at last April at The Hague and 
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Paris, regulating the eastern reparations payments and 
thus liquidating the financial heritage of 
the War, had been unanimously approved 
by the Foreign Committee of the French 
Parliament on the recommendation and report of Louis 
Loucheur. Ratification still required the assent of the 
French Parliament as a whole, but that was expected to 
come automatically after the French budget had been 
disposed of. Hungary hoped that the ratification of the 
agreement would enable her to obtain a foreign loan like 
that which the Austrian State negotiated last year. The 
official statement of revenues and expenditures for the 
first seven months of the present financial year showed 
a deficit of about $15,000,000. But it was pointed out 
that about $8,500,000 expenditure in this statement repre- 
sented capital investment which could legitimately be 
covered by borrowings; furthermore the Government 
could count on part of $36,000,000 worth of taxes the 
payment of which it had not insisted upon for humani- 
tarian as well as economic reasons. The statistical bureau 
published the results of last year’s Hungarian census 
showing the population in December 1930 as 8,683,740, 


an increase of 8.7 per cent in ten years. 


Paris 
Agreement 


India.—The official text of the agreement reached by 
Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, and Mahatma Gandhi, the Na- 
tionalist leader, confirmed the advance dispatches car- 
ried in this column last week. The 
terms of the agreement were listed in 
twenty-one articles, dealing with the dis- 
continuance of the civil-disobedience campaign, of cer- 
tain methods employed in the boycott, especially of British 
cloth, as a political weapon, of methods in picketing, and 
with the abandonment of the demand for a police inquiry. 
The Government, on its part, according to the agree- 
ment, will withdraw ordinances against the civil-disobedi- 
ence movement, will release political prisoners and remit 
fines under certain reservations, will return movable and 
immovable property that was confiscated or will make 
compensation, as far as that is legally possible, and will 
restore officials who have been removed or have resigned, 
after proper investigations have shown injustice. In 
furtherance of constitutional reforms, the Nationalists 
agreed to attend conferences that would take up the pro- 
gram adopted at the Round Table Conference held in 
London. Immediately upon the issuance of the agree- 
ment, both the Government and Mahatma Gandhi began 
to put it into effect. Gandhi’s followers increased, if 
possible, their worship of the prophet. He was greeted by 
immense crowds and demonstrations along the route to 
his home at Ahmedabad, whither he returned from New 
Delhi. 


Confirmation of 
Agreement 


Japan.—For the fourth time the nation was disap- 
pointed in a male heir to the Emperor Hirohito when, 
March 7, a daughter was born to Empress Nagako. The 
arrival of the child leaves the Emperor’s 
younger brother, Prince Chichibu, the 
next in line to rule. The imperial couple 
now have three living children, the Princess Sachiko 


New 
Princess 
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having died a few months after birth. Political affairs 
were quieter, though the Government party still met plenty 
of opposition in its legislative program. 


Jugoslavia.—The terrific blast of gales, snowstorms, 
and bitter cold which swept across Europe was accom- 
panied with earthquakes which spread a toll of suffering 
through the Balkans. Earthquakes on 
March 6 in Southern Serbia were fol- 
lowed on March 8 by a series of far 
worse shocks, which ravaged an extensive area. Twenty- 
four dead and 200 injured were officially reported ; private 
messages stated more than 150 dead and 500 injured. The 
town of Pirava near Valandovo was totally destroyed. 
Tremors were felt also in Greece and Bulgaria. Sixteen 
persons met death on March 7 in collision between two 
Danube river steamers. 


Earthquakes 


Paraguay.—In the Congressional elections on March 8 
a victory was conceded the Liberal party in incomplete 
returns. In contrast with the Colorados, the Liberals will 
have five new seats in the Senate and 
the Colorados two, with the Liberals 
fifteen new seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Colorados six. It was reported that sixty- 
two per cent of those registered voted. This is the high- 
est percentage on record in the country, except for a 
Presidential election. 


Liberal 
Victories 


Peru.—The deposed Provisional President, Lt. Col. 
Luis M. Sanchez Cerro, sailed for Europe March 7 and 
his going facilitated the selection of a new Provisional 
President by the junta of Lt. Col. Gus- 
tavo Jimenez. Overtures between Jim- 
enez and the Southern Arequipa group 
resulted in an agreement whereby Col. Samanez Ocampo, 
who had been set up as President of the “ Southern 
Junta,” became Provisional President. His choice was 
popular, including the approval of the army and the navy. 
General elections, it was understood, would be convoked 
immediately. A Coalition Cabinet was formed. 


Ocampo 
President 


Russia.—The question of meeting the threat of Soviet 
dumping of exported goods continued to stir various 
world centers. The Nationalist Government of China 
issued a declaration on March 10 that 
the threatened dumping of 3,000,000 
gallons monthly of Russian kerosene on 
the Chinese market would be illegal; and no Chinese firm 
would be permitted to make a contract for the distribu- 
tion of Russian oil. At a mass meeting in Albert Hall, 
in London, various Conservative leaders urged measures 
against the Russian trade menace. The Rumanian Gov- 
ernment issued a prohibition against Russian wheat. A 
general agreement of leaders in industrial and political 
life in Canada was accompanied by the action of the Can- 
adian Government in refusing to enter into a trade agree- 
ment with the Soviet Government and in banning imports 
from Russia. According to a representative of the 
Soviet Legation in Stockholm, at least 2,000,000 skilled 


Trade 
Menace 
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artisans from other countries were needed for the success 
of the Five Year plan in Russia, especially for the timber 
industry, machine shops, and motor industry. The A. C. 
Dutton Lumber Corporation was bringing a load of Rus- 
sian lumber from Leningrad to the company’s plant in 
Providence, R. I., as a test for the recent order of the 
United States Treasury barring products of convict labor 
from this country. In the meanwhile plans for a special 
study of the Russian situation were announced by the 
State Department in Washington. It was considered pos- 
sible that a special Russian section would be established. 
A Turkish-Russian naval protocol was signed at Is- 
tanbul on March 9, each agreeing not to build without 
giving the other nation six months’ notice. The four- 
teen alleged Mensheviki conspirators received prison sen- 
tences on March 9. 








Turkey.—On March 15 the Grand National Assembly 
at Angora unanimously voted its dissolution and adopted 
a motion for an immediate new election. The Govern- 
ment, however, decided that it would 
keep Parliament in session until the 
elections had been held, which could not 
be for some weeks. In the new election it will be neces- 
sary to select a President, but it is virtually certain that 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, President for the last eight 
years, will be reelected. In a manifesto issued by Kemal 
he stated that his party, the Popular party, was con- 
vinced that its program was best for the nation and that 
he believed it had popular support. However, he adjudged 
it necessary, he added, to ask the nation to show its con- 
fidence by renewing the mandate which it gave the party 
four years ago. 


Elections 
Announced 


Vatican City.—The protests of the Holy Father against 
anti-Catholic propaganda in Italy, and especially in the 
capital, found echo in an extended editorial in the Osser- 
vatore Romano early in March. Deplor- 
ing the attempts of Protestant prosely- 
ers to disrupt the religious unity of 
the Italian people, the article concluded with a strong 
condemnation of the methods of the propagandists: 

To attract poor people with money bait, and secretly to intro- 
duce into good Catholic homes pamphlets which describe the 
Papacy as invented by an Eastern Emperor, . . . which declare 
Confession to be a discovery of the thirteenth century, and Rome 
to have falsified the Decalogue, how can such things be justified as 
“religious discussion”? Protestants of any culture and education 
could never approve such methods. 

The general tenor of the article followed the treatment 
of the subject in the Pope’s address to the Lenten preach- 


ers of the Holy City. 


Anti-Catholic 
Propaganda 


League of Nations.—The French Senate, on March 5, 
unanimously ratified the Geneva protocol amending the 
statutes of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
(World Court) and the law authorizing 
the Government to adhere to the act of 
general arbitrage and recognize the juris- 
diction of the Hague court. France is the first great Power 
to ratify the arbitration act. This procedure was hailed 


Arbitration Act 
Ratified by 
France 
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as another triumph for M. Briand, French Foreign 
Minister. 


Disarmament.—A memorandum issued on March 11 
by Arthur Henderson, British Foreign Secretary, gave 
the terms of the recent Franco-Italian naval agreement. 
According to A. V. Alexander, First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, it was 
not certain whether it would go into the 
London naval treaty until the results of the 1932 Disarma- 
ment Conference become known. Some of the features 
of the accord were as follows: 

Before December 31, 1936, France and Italy may respectively 
complete two capital ships, the displacement of which will not 
exceed 23,333 tons and gun caliber of which will not exceed twelve 
inches. France will scrap one ship of the Diderot class on the 
completion of each of these ships; and Italy a corresponding 
amount. There is a slight increase in French and Italian total 
tonnage in capital ships. 

Before December 31, 1936, France and Italy may complete 
respectively, 34,000 tons of aircraft carriers. 

No more cruisers of more than 6.1 inch gun caliber to be built 
by France and Italy after the completion of the 1930 program. 

Subject to the general revision of the naval question in the course 
of the disarmament conference in 1932 the tonnage of French sub- 
marines in commission will not exceed, up to December 31, 1936, 
the figure of 81,989 tons, representing at the present moment under- 
age tonnage of vessels built or building. 

“Members of the British Commonwealth of Nations maintain 
that this figure of 81,989 tons is too high in relation to their de- 
stroyer figure of 150,000 tons under the London naval treaty, but 
they agree to notify other signatories of Part III of the treaty of 
London that they will not have recourse to Article XXI of the 
treaty of London pending general revision of the naval question 


mentioned above.” 

There are general provisions as to the acceptance by France 
and Italy of Part III of the London naval treaty. No permanent 
ratio or precedent is established. 

Secretary Stimson, on behalf of the United States 


Government, expressed himself as satisfied with the naval 
terms. The press of Great Britain and of France were 
both favorable to the treaty; while the press of Italy was 
unanimous in its acceptance. The global tonnage figures 
as resulting from this agreement were said to be: Great 
Britain, 1,137,200 tons; France, 670,723; Italy, 441,256. 
In general, it was hoped that the difficulty created by 
France still adhering to a high submarine figure could be 
ironed out. 


Franco-Italian 
Accord 





The acquittal of a young Negro in Norfolk, 
Va., after a second trial was an event of the first 
importance. The trial and the scenes that fol- 
lowed it will be described next week in “ Nor- 
folk Acquits a Negro,” by an eyewitness, Joseph 
Gillard. 

What is the matter with our Catechism classes? 
Mother Bolton, well-known author, will discuss 
this burning question next week in “ Power 
through Religious Teaching.” 

Other features will be the second in the series 
on Mexico by the Editor, “ Anti-Catholic Mex- 
ico”; Elizabeth Jordan’s monthly review of the 
theater; and a paper by James A. Greeley on 
“ Justifiable Exclusiveness.” 
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Hope amid the Social Unrest 


lo body politic is admittedly upset. In almost every 
department of life evils are crying loudly for a rem- 
edy. Particularly is society suffering from instability in 
the domestic circle and economic disorders unparalleled, 
except perhaps during war times, in our 150 years as a 
Government. 

Amid the national disorders the Catholic Christian is 
not without comfort and confidence from the realization 
that his Church, while perhaps helpless to carry her poli- 
cies into action, is alone in proposing to men assured prin- 
ciples which will solve their problems and in suggesting 
remedies for restoring civic soundness. Years ago Leo 
XIII showed mankind the principles on which a stable 
social program must be builded, and time and again our 
present Holy Father has reiterated his immortal prede- 
cessor’s teachings. 

For the security of the home, as the recent Papal letter 
on Christian Marriage indicated, prevalent pagan ideas 
about matrimony must give way to the Christian ideal 
that Protestantism has been weakening ever since the 
sixteenth century. The sacredness of the family tie must 
be re-emphasized and the noble purpose of marriage kept 
clearly in view, while loose sex theories and practices must 
be discarded. Christian modesty and chastity must be 
restored to the dignity they enjoyed before materialism 
and kindred false philosophies unloosed the passions of 
men. 

To cure economic unrest, both capital and labor, the 
employer and the employe, must set to work to exemplify 
in their relations that justice and charity without which 
civil society will never be at peace. After all, the root of 
contemporary economic troubles is moral, and the prob- 
lem may not be dealt with merely as a political, economic 
or social one. The axe must be laid to the root. The op- 
pression of labor by capital on the one hand and, on the 
other, the tactics of unprincipled men among workers 
themselves must cease. The individual conscience must 
recognize that the rights and obligations of life are mu- 
tual: if employers have rights, they also have obligations ; 
if employes have obligations, they also have rights. The 
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Popes warn employers against Mammon worship, but they 
warn employes, too, against demagogues and unscrupulous 
leaders who promise to change this world into a paradise 
if only the worker will throw in his lot with them. 

While Mother Church teaches men the way to right- 
eousness and happiness, she illustrates how, practically, 
these things may be achieved through the lives of her 
Saints. A long-standing ecclesiastical tradition consecrates 
the month of March to honoring the great St. Joseph, 
spouse of Our Immaculate Lady and foster-father of the 
God-Man, and on the nineteenth of the month his feast is 
observed. Exemplifying as he does so splendidly the 
ideal husband and father and the Christian type of laborer, 
he is proposed to the Faithful that his virtues may be an 
inspiration and model for their lives. 

Chaste conjugal love and devoted loyalty to one’s fam- 
ily, and patient resignation amid the hardships and in- 
conveniences of work are qualities much needed today 
when men are often sneered at for correct marriage ideals 
and the great mass of toilers find themselves crushed 
under a selfish and tyrannical system. In their sufferings 
they need courage and strength. Looking to St. Joseph, 
the humble carpenter of Nazareth, they will learn that 
however lowly their lot it is not without a noble dignity, 
and however keen their trials they can be made stepping 
stones to personal sanctification and God’s glory. Through 
St. Joseph’s intercession, too, they may hope that the eyes 
of those blinded to justice and charity and responsible by 
their greed and avarice for the nation’s sufferings will be 
opened and economic ills may find a speedy and satisfac- 
tory remedy. 


Hence, “Honest Bribery”! 

ie a time of crisis men can generally be relied on to 

return to common sense, to forget theories and come 
down to concrete facts for a measure of truth, or to ac- 
cept the direction of an authority in which they have faith 
and confidence. Such a crisis seems to be threatening 
from the revelations and exposures which have been made 
of facts that apparently have caused wonder and amaze- 
ment. Corruption in municipal government, characterized 
as “ startling,” has brought strange, but encouraging, re- 
actions. The Citizens Union of New York, for instance, 
has been so deeply moved with the shocking disclosures 
that it has undertaken the task of organizing a committee 
of 1,000 “ to crystallize and direct public confidence; . . . 
and to support the investigation of public corruption.” 
The Congregational Church of New York City has sig- 
naled for a crusade. It has asked for a united church 
drive and proposed a petition to the Governor of New 
York State in an effort to end corruption in high places 
and to help in “ the maintenance of the highest standards 
of civic righteousness in our municipality.” The Greater 
New York Federation of Churches has undertaken to 
speak “in the name of the united Protestant forces of the 
city against untrustworthiness as it becomes manifest in 
the city’s government.” Catholics and Jews have also been 
invited to help in the creation of such public sentiment 
“as will not tolerate bribery and will demand honesty in 
all quarters of civic life.” 
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This is undoubtedly a high and laudable purpose. It is 
an undertaking that requires the metal and the faith of the 
Crusaders. It is a project that shows a refreshing con- 
fidence and belief in the basic common sense of the gen- 
eral public and in the fundamental convictions of the 
average citizen, without fresh scholastic honors in mod- 
ern philosophy and science, who still holds to such old- 
fashioned standards of morality as to be able to look on 
bribery as a crime and honesty as a virtue. 

It is, furthermore, a movement to which something 
more than local interest attaches. It sets in operation a 
force that may possibly gain momentum and extend even 
beyond the limits of municipal governments. Those who 
may hesitate in heeding the invitation to join the ranks 
as a crusader engaged in a “ religious duty,” men who 
are among the millions not classed as “ church-going men 
and women,” may enlist from motives of civic or patriotic 
duty. It is a task for conservatists, though radicals may 
find in it an opportunity; it is a work for Republicans, 
although Democrats may also profit by it; the capitalist 
may find it profitable, and the Bolshevist may not fail to 
gain by hearty approval and encouragement. 

Because a beginning is made with city governments, 
no one, it seems, would charge that the leaders were tak- 
ing big issues by their small ends. Who can tell but that 
the reward of driving “ honest bribery ” from the judicial 
bench, may come in the form of even sane morality for 
the school bench? When the work is completed, perhaps, 
will come standards of morality, standards of honesty, 
standards of justice. But that day is far distant, it seems. 
However, it should not restrain the effort because the goal 
is far removed. But it is a sound dictate of common sense, 
particularly when dealing with a powerful force, that dis- 
aster is inevitable unless there is some power to control 
with authority. This is a lesson which the Catholic Church 
has been preaching now for centuries. 


The German Bishops and Hitler 


HE Catholic attitude towards nationalism is brought 

out with startling clearness by the recent condemna- 
tion of the National Socialistic party (“ Hitlerites”) by 
the Hierarchy in Germany. America’s special corre- 
spondent in Germany cables us, on March 10, the news of 
the manifesto of the Bishops of the Cologne Province, 
who warn Catholics against the ‘ Nazis” “as long as and 
in so far as the party stands for ideas of government and 
civic life which cannot be reconciled with Catholic doc- 
trine.” Furthermore, adds the cable: 

The Bishops draw attention to the fact that the National Social- 
ists, in their public assemblages, their press and their literature, 
spread distorted and false ideas of Catholic teachings on such 
matters as the universality, the unity, and th. authority of the 
Church; on certain moral principles, and on the relationship of 
Church and State, religion and race. Yet their leaders have never 
made any clear, unequivocal disavyowal of these statements. Even 
the warning of Dr. Bertram, the Cardinal Archbishop of Breslau, 
and the representations made by the Bavarian Bishops did not 
produce any disclaimer from them. The highly irreverent language 
that they have made use of with reference to the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities has met with no contradiction. 


The Bishops’ warning derives an extraordinary interest 
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from the relationship of the Hitler movement to two other 
movements, which would seem violently opposed to one 
another, and yet are fundamentally alike. The methods, 
the slogans, the ideas of the Hitlerites are simply a resur- 
rection of the extreme Pan-German nationalism which 
helped to plunge the German nation into the World War. 
There is the same shouting about the integrity of the 
German race; the same appeal to force; and the same 
contempt for the Catholic Church as an instrument of 
peace and international harmony. Like the Pan-Germans, 
the movement is, at bottom, essentially un-German (as 
the Soviet regime is essentially un-Russian). ‘‘ The old 
German universality of feeling and thought,” says the 
German publicist, Professor Foerster, “ was changed into 
a universal German presumption of superiority, a claim to 
the hegemony of the entire world. . . . The National So- 
cialism of today revives the same old policy in its essen- 
tials. There is the same sort of agitation, threats, and 
organization, proclamations to the whole world of an im- 
pending catastrophe and the repudiation of all treaties 
and contracts—and at the same time the demand for every 
kind of help and accommodation for German business 
and industry.” 

The other relationship is to the French go-getter move- 
ment known as the Action Frangaise. The Cologne mani- 
festo expressly points out that Pope Pius XI’s condemna- 
tion of the latter movement explicitly touches on some of 
the essential points in the National Socialistic program. 
“ There is no race religion,” insist the Bishops, “ and no 
national style of Church.” Adolf Hitler and Charles 
Maurras are, theoretically, as opposed as two fighting 
cocks ; yet they are brothers under the skin when it comes 
to ultra-nationalism and contempt for the universality of 
the Church. They are, likewise, singularly akin in their 
methods: appeals to excited youth, street brawls and vio- 
lence, irreverence towards authority, vilification of oppo- 
nents, absence of any constructive program, and evasion 
of contradictions by appeals to the impossible political 
ideal are part of their stock in trade. And both have 
banked on presenting an equivocal program to Catholics. 

For Americans the attitude of the German Bishops is 
profoundly reassuring. It is a powerful blow struck for 
the stability of the German Republic; for those principles 
which are the guarantee of union between Germany and 
the United States. And it is one more testimony of the 
great fact that Catholic moderation and Catholic charity 
are the best guarantee for the security and prosperity of 
any State. 


Baltimore’s Opportunity 


ITH something of a shock we discover on the edi- 

torial page of the Baltimore Catholic Review for 
March 6 that we are received once more into the good 
graces of the editor. Under the title, ‘“ Welcome, Friend!” 
there appears an editorial with this as the opening sen- 
tence: “ The Review welcomes the excellent and forward- 
looking national Catholic weekly, ‘ America,’ to its cause.” 
Though we are appreciative of the Review's sagacity and 
generosity in styling our humble efforts “ excellent” and 
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“ forward-looking,” we were somewhat shocked to be 
welcomed back so effusively. We were utterly unaware 
that we had ceased to be a friend of the Review. True, 
the Review did cast an occasional sharp look in our direc- 
tion; but this, we never interpreted as a baleful glare of 
hostility. Evidently the Review has been nursing its wrath 
against us. And now it publishes a personal: “ Come 
home. All is forgiven.” 

From what we can gather, the Catholic Review, pub- 
lished in Baltimore, has waged, almost single-handed in 
Catholic journalism, a campaign against the Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau of the International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae and its distinguished chairman. It would seem 
that the Review likes neither the one nor the other. Fur- 
thermore, the Review would appear to crave the support 
of AMERIcA in this campaign and to be sorely grieved 
over our attitude towards the Motion Picture Bureau. 

Assuming that we are correct in the above summary, 
we may safely progress to the next point. In a recent 
editorial under the title of “ Washington’s Birthday,” 
America stated: “Its Congress (Continental) had less 
authority over Virginia and the other States than Will 
Hays has over the moving-picture industry.” The com- 
parison is well taken; it states the case of the Continental 
Congress as justly as it does that of Will Hays. We re- 
affirm the sentence. And then, with surprise, we learn 
that the Review, which had presumably been hostile, turns 
suddenly friendly, because of this sentence, and welcomes 
us as a friend. Unfortunately, the sentence above quoted 
is hardly sufficient ground to ally us with the Review in 
its none-too-courteous, and not-too-well-informed, men- 
tions of the Motion Picture Bureau of the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae, if that is the meaning of 
its welcome. 

However, we are at one with the Review in its demand 
for morality and respectability in motion pictures. We 
are actively interested in every project that can clean the 
screen. That is why, with Cardinals Hayes and Munde- 
lein, we welcomed the Motion Picture Code. We happen 
to know, also, that the Motion Picture Bureau and other 
agencies are doing very well in their efforts to promote 
good pictures and to discourage the production of objec- 
tionable films. The Review seems to be convinced that 
the policy hitherto followed is a mistaken one. The Review 
has insisted, in several instances, that the Motion Picture 
Bureau is wrong. Now that it has made its position un- 
mistakably clear, the Review might begin to put to the 
test its own theories for better and cleaner pictures. 

The city of Baltimore lies open to the Review. Those 
outrageous pictures, against which we all object, are being 
shown in the Baltimore theaters. Catholics are attending 
these pictures and are being harmed by them. The Balti- 
more Catholic Review should arouse public opinion, and 
especially Catholic opinion, to sweep these immoral pic- 
tures from the theaters of Baltimore. That would be a 
campaign worthy of the vigorous and alert Review. That 
is a campaign to which the Review might well dedicate 
itself and in which the Review would have our whole- 
hearted support and friendship. 

We desire nothing more than that the motion-picture 
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industry should produce acceptable pictures and that the 
theaters of the country should show none but acceptable 
pictures. If Baltimore can make its motion-picture thea- 
ters wholly respectable, we shall applaud Baltimore and 
shall point to it as an inspiration for other communities. 
The Baltimore Catholic Review has a call to leadership 
that it can not neglect. Let it unfurl its banner and sound 
the call to arms! We shall follow! But we do hope that 
the Review will not embarrass us by greeting us as a 
new friend, when we thought that we were such old and 
tried friends. 


Riding in the Subway 


IDING in the New York subway brings many sur- 

prises. Of late the procession of beggars of all ages 
and each sex is diverting enough, when it is not importu- 
nate, to keep one’s eyes off the tabloid, whose size makes 
it the only feasible reading matter in the surroundings. 
(Only stenographers and college professors read books 
in the subway.) Some of these beggars are pests; some 
are blind, and go straight on their unseeing way. The 
colored beggars (selling pencils; for it is against the law 
to beg) always call forth the best response. The worst 
pest is the cripple who deposits a slippery nail file on your 
knee and passes on his way of torture past every sitter, to 
return and gather up all the files again. 

The latest invader of the Subway is Socialism. Un- 
employment did it. A well-dressed man, without a hat 
but in a sumptuous overcoat, will imitate the nail-file man 
and carefully place on your knees a still more slippery 
object, a magazine nine by twelve inches, called “ The 
Unemployed.” It is the organ of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, which once went under the name of the 
Intercollegiate Socialist Society. The sellers get it from 
the League for five cents and sell it for ten. It is written 
by a galaxy of well-known writers, who presumably con- 
tribute their services. It is well edited and printed, and 
carries no advertisements; apparently the League has 
funds. It is also profusely illustrated by cartoons which 
are taken from unimpeachably capitalist newspapers and 
assume a sinister air of subversiveness in their context. 

The magazine is recommended, not to the unemployed, 
but to the employed, particularly those who are employed 
at about $100,000 a year. It shows how revolutions are 
made. One especially telling dialogue pictures the man 
who loses his job, inquiring how it comes that he was not 
insured out of surplus, when the stockholder is guaran- 
teed his interest return out of that same surplus. The 
dialogue is called “ The Partners Talk Things Over.” 
With an uncanny eye for the sore spots in our economic 
system, it uncovers them and rubs vinegar into them. A 
Baltimore banker is quoted as saying that this depression, 
despite the heartaches that accompany it, has its uses. If 
he meant that he and his friends are resolved never again 
to be guilty of what brought on the depression, he may 
be right. For it is not the radical agitator who brings on 
revolution, but the capitalist who is ignorant of the sore 
spots in society created by his avarice, or ignores them 
when he sees them. Without those sore spots the radical 
agitator would be simply nowhere. 
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The Foresight of Meryland’s Founders 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


please God, the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Maryland Colony. I say “ our 
country ”; because it is a matter of national significance. 

The mention of another anniversary, a centennial, or 
tercentennial, may meet with some expressions of skep- 
ticism. Celebrations can lend themselves to so many 
ulterior ends. Real-estate advertising and tourist promo- 
tion; political maneuverings; and plans for the glorifica- 
tion of some particular group—social, religious, or patri- 
otic—can easily climb on the band wagon of a cen- 
tennial, and leave behind them a trail of disappointment, 
debt, and bad feelings. 

It seems to be the earnest wish, however, of all those 
concerned with the Maryland celebration that there be 
none of these. The Maryland Tercentennial Commission, 
a group of Maryland citizens of different beliefs and 
backgrounds, appointed by Governor Ritchie, has worked 
out a sober and dignified plan, which should give offense 
to none, yet provide for a worthy commemoration of this 
great event. One of the interesting features of the plan 
is provision for a Hall of Records at Annapolis, where 
all the State’s material relative to Maryland’s early his- 
tory, now scattered around in various localities, may be 
assembled and kept for easy reference. Much private 
material will doubtless be attracted to State custody by 
such a project. The Maryland legislature is requested to 
finance the building of the hall and the celebration. 

The cession, by the Episcopalian Vestry at St. Mary’s 
City, of a piece of the Episcopalian churchyard, which 
was originally the property of the Colony, has solved, by 
a generous act, the vexing question as to where the civic 
commemoration of the beginnings of the Colony may 
actually be held. The original name of present-day Black- 
istone Island—St. Clement’s Island—is being more and 
more revived, and arrangements will be made to com- 
memorate that spot on which the Pilgrims actually first 
landed and where for the first time the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass was offered up in Maryland. 

The site of the first church in the Colony, at St. Mary’s 
City, which was the first Catholic church in the original 
thirteen Colonies that had any kind of permanence, and 
was the first church of an English-speaking Catholic 
congregation in the New World—remains as yet un- 
marked. There are many other elements included in the 
Tercentennial of 1934, relating to the actual beginning, 
at St. Mary’s City, of the Catholic Church as a con- 
tinuous, organized body; and to the beginnings of the 
English mission of the Society of Jesus in this country, 
that still demand careful planning and consideration. 

One great idea, it seems to the writer, ought to stand 
out as the keynote of the Maryland celebration. If this 
is lost sight of, the celebration is emptied of its real mean- 
ing; it sinks to the level of a mere recording of a number 
of matters of largely antiquarian interest, or disputes as 
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to what may or may not have been genuine “ firsts”; or 
as to who deserves credit or blame for a host of long- 
forgotten deeds. There should be an adequate statement, 
without exaggeration or minimizing, of all the great ideals, 
civic and religious, entertained by the various leaders in 
the Maryland foundation. 

This may seem obvious enough; yet there has been an 
inclination, in some quarters, to obscure the idealism of 
the first colonists. Was the celebrated Calvert tolerance, 
for instance, simply a matter of shrewd policy, or was it 
a heavenly inspiration? That the so-called Act of Tolera- 
tion of 1649, properly called An Act Concerning Re- 
ligion, was more in the nature of a compromise than a 
victory, is generally conceded. But it is plain that George 
Calvert set the constitutional stage for tolerance in his 
Charter of Maryland; and his son Cecilius, the second 
Lord Baltimore, certainly insisted on its practice and 
had the whole-hearted support therein of all the original 
colonists, both lay and clerical. Where the principle 
seemed in peril, as in the case of the Jew Jacob Lum- 
brozo, measures were taken by the local authorities to re- 
store the equilibrium. 

As to the mooted point, whether the Calverts them- 
selves were led by policy or by principle, the correct 
answer would seem to be that they were actuated by both. 
Certainly the two are not incompatible. High principle, 
idealistic treatment of one’s neighbor, can at times be 
the shrewdest of practical policies as well, as some of 
our dividend grabbers may yet come to realize. 

Tolerance, as an historic fact, grew out of the experi- 
ence that, in the post-Reformation state of divided beliefs, 
men had to live peaceably together if they were going 
to do any business. Says a recent author, relative to the 
seventeenth century: “A society active in all branches 
of business and commerce is obliged to absorb the most 
varied elements and to grant free play to each individual 
in the conduct of his life, particularly in the matter of 
religion” (Kraus, “ Scholastik,” etc.). 

Sir William Petty, in his “ Political Arithmetic,” com- 
mended the wisdom of the Dutch in adopting freedom 
of conscience as their chief political principle. Practical 
experience of merchandizing in the Low Countries threw 
cold water on sectarian fanaticism in Great Britain. The 
Calverts were merchants, of Flemish descent, and it seems 
only reasonable to believe that they, too, were convinced, 
as were so many of the leading economists of their times, 
as to the practical wisdom of religious tolerance. 

Yet George Calvert was a convert, who heroically pro- 
fessed his Catholic Faith at the grave risk of political dis- 
grace; and he was intimate with a man of such unworldly 
principles as Father More. It seems equally reasonable 
to believe that a measure which may at first have been 
looked upon by the Calverts simply as a matter of prac- 
tical prudence came to be understood by them, in the light 
of Catholic teaching and under the weight of their heavy 
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responsibilities, as a guarantee of the sacred right that 
every conscience possesses to be protected from the in- 
vasion of force, in a field that its Creator has reserved 
for the sway of reason and revealed truth alone. The 
political foresight and the idealistic planning of the Cal- 
verts can both be commemorated in 1934 without one 
necessarily jeopardizing the other. Says Sarah Red- 
wood Lee, in her discussion of the “ Maryland Influence 
on American Catholicism’ (Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society, December, 1930) : “‘ Although 
the governorship of the Calverts lasted only fifty-five 
years, and was followed by a return to sectional strife 
and disputes, [their] idea and [their] exemplification of 
it have had a lasting influence on American civilization.” 

Much less adequately, however, have been stated in re- 
cent times the ideals of the missionaries who, with the Cal- 
verts, were instrumental in the planning, the publicity, 
and the actual founding of the Colony. Granted, as is 
done by every reputable historian, that Father Andrew 
White, S.J., and his companions were men of blameless 
character and heroic zeal, the objection is raised that they 
were lacking in foresight when they demanded that the 
Church, as entrusted to their care in the Colony, should 
enjoy her ancient “immunities and privileges,” particu- 
larly in the matter of retaining the right to hold prop- 
erty that had been assured to her in the Charter. 

If the missionaries’ stand on this point really proved 
them to be the obstructionists that some of the Mary- 
land historians have made them out to be, their other 
good qualities would hardly keep us from wishing to pass 
them over in silence in 1934. Such a view, however, is 
not borne out by what history is able to tell of the con- 
troversy.” The missionaries were not asking for special 
privileges, in the sense that the word would hold today. 
They were asking for the preservation of the ancient 
common-law rights of England, which were an inheri- 
tance of Anglo-Saxon civilization, and they asked for 
them. insofar as they applied to the work they were called 
upon to do in the Colony. » 

Father Thomas Copley, in protesting against the new 
feudalistic policy which forbade the corporate holding 
of land by religious bodies, far from being an obscuran- 
tist, showed himself preeminently a man of foresight. He 
saw in the new policy not only a danger to religion, but 
a retrograde step injurious to education and civilization. 
For the Maryland missionaries had not been invited to 
the Colony simply as ornaments or chaplains. They were 
called in as prime movers in the two great undertakings 
which were held up as the very purpose of the great 
“ adventure ” itself: the conversion to the Catholic Faith 
and the civilization, along Catholic lines, of the Indians; 
and the transplanting to the New World of Anglo-Saxon 
culture. 

For the first of these two great objectives permanent 
mission bases were necessary, where institutions of a 
civilizing nature, similar to the work of the older mis- 
sionaries in the Southwest, might be developed. The 


second was to be accomplished by means of elementary 
and higher education, not by haphazard, but by per- 
manently established institutions. The central idea of the 
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missionaries’ plan was the foundation of a college at St. 
Mary’s City, which should be the source of light and 
culture for the infant Colony. Had they not been hamp- 
ered, Harvard College might have been antedated, and 
Catholic education set forward in the United States by a 
hundred years. 

The early missionaries have been misunderstood not 
because they were behind the times, but because they were 
so far ahead of them. “ Equitable trusts,” says W. H. 
Holdsworth in his “ History of English Law,” “ were 
designed to meet modern needs.” The need of a per- 
manent basis for educational and charitable works has 
been so amply demonstrated by the later experience of 
the American people that White and Copley are seen 
today as having contended for those things which are not 
only the condition, but the actual source of civilized 
progress. 

The storms that are now sweeping modern colonial ter- 
ritories lend significance to the fact that these men who 
so quietly planted the cross on the wooded shores of the 
St. Mary’s River vindicated the right of the aborigines, 
even when heathen, to hold and to devise property. They 
sought, moreover, to protect the natives against mer- 
cantile exploitation. Besides, they transmitted to their 
successors, and to the lineal descendants of the colonists 
themselves, as a sacred trust passed down through three 
centuries, the tradition that the Catholic cannot be indif- 
ferent to his duty of providing educational and civilizing 
assistance for the weaker race—first, for the fragile 
Indian, one of whose daughters was instructed in person 
by Mistress Margaret Brent; later, for the toiling slave 
and his descendants. 

The peculiar timeliness of the Tercentennial will be in 
its vindication of human rights. Through the two great 
principles: one of tolerance, the other of civilizing and 
educational foundations, both Proprietary and missionary, 
priest and layman, showed a foresight which can never be 
sufficiently recalled. 


His Eminence, a Senator 
GeorcE ANTHONY KIENER 


N the afternoon of March 6, His Eminence, Patrick 

Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York, stood 
before the human-packed senate chamber of the Lone Star 
State of Texas. By unanimous vote the members of the 
Texas Senate had invited His Eminence to address them. 
With pleasure, Cardinal Hayes had accepted the invita- 
tion, and with the dignity of a Prince of the Church he 
spoke to those before him. 

True asceticism was quite manifest in his slightly 
drawn, yet healthful cheeks. The quality of governorship 
was obvious in his distinct and truly-toned voice; while 
the power and clarity of Catholicism flashed in the eyes 
of this man of God. Yet, when His Eminence observed, 
“You know, I also am a Senator, a member of a Senate 
which has been at work over one thousand years,” a smile 
of Christ-like kindliness gave a glow of warmth to his 
hermit-like lips and a light of true love for his fellow-men 
appeared in those eyes of power. 
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This smile, this light of love increased as the Cardinal 
proceeded, “ I am proud to say that as I sit in the Senate 
of the Church, as one of the seventy Cardinals from all 
parts of the Christian world, under my Cardinal's robe 
my heart pulsates with true gratitude, because I am 
also an American citizen, born under the Stars and 
Stripes . . . ” And enormous was the applause which 
followed! 

In truth, what greater words could have been given to 
the Senate of the State of Texas, to the Senate of any 
other State in the Union, or to the Senate of these United 
States of America? In those few words, Cardinal Hayes 
expressed thoughts of enormous significance. He told his 
listeners that the fundamental truths of American civili- 
zation are truly in accord with the fundamental truths of 
Catholicism. For, could the heart of a man as true to 
himself as is Cardinal Hayes, pulsate with gratitude for 
his Americanism while present in the Court of Rome, 
if the ideals of Americanism and those of Catholicism 
did not distinctly coincide? The answer, truly, must be 
a powerful NO! 

It makes us reminisce on some of the happenings in- 
volved in the founding of these, our United States of 
America. We are aware of the importance of Benjamin 
Franklin and of Samuel Chase in the activities of those 
pulsing years of the latter portion of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Nor have we forgotten Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, who “ risked ” most, materially speaking, in his sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence. Charles Carroll 
was a Catholic layman. He saw in the gaining of inde- 
pendence, in the formation of the Constitution and in the 
step-forward attitude of the first thirteen States, prin- 
ciples and actions so directly in accord with his Faith that 
he worked with warmth and zeal for the establishment 
of our United States as an independent nation. 

Further, during the Revolutionary War a committee, 
composed of Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase and 
Charles Carroll, visited Canada in an attempt to secure 
the alliance of the Canadians. But, prior to this commit- 
tee’s leaving, “ By a special resolution, Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton was requested to prevail upon Mr. John 
Carroll to accompany the committee members in such 
matters as they think useful.” And “ Mr.” John Carroll 
was none other than Reverend John Carroll, a former 
member of the Society of Jesus, and later, first Bishop 
of the Hierarchy of these United States! 

Thus, at the very inception of our noted nation we find 
the laity and clergy of Catholicism appointed to high po- 
sitions and working well therein, because of their sincer- 
ity and their grasp upon the fundamentals of democracy. 

And from whence came these fundamentals of democ- 
racy? History shows that the paganism of Greece and 
Rome truly allowed for enslaving of the many and liberty 
for the few. History further shows that within Catho- 
licism there first came to the mind of man the ideal of 
democracy. Truly, from the moment that Christ Himself 
died for all of humankind, Catholicism presented to the 
world a revelation as to the proper status of man to man, 
upon this earth. Growing with St. Augustine and his 
fellow Fathers of the Church, and culminating in the 
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thorough political philosophy of St. Thomas of Aquin in 
medieval times, we note the inception, the youth, and the 
manhood of those principles upon which true democracy 
is based and built. 

St. Thomas of Aquin observed quite properly, 200 years 
prior to Columbus’ discovery of America, that the power 
of government comes “ from the people,” and is bestowed, 
by the people, upon those who govern mankind in civil 
matters. Later, Francis Suarez, a Jesuit priest and a 
Scholastic philosopher of the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, in composing his noted De Legibus, 
brought out the medieval thesis concerning the “ initial 
sovereignty of the people.” He showed very thoroughly 
how popular consent is the source from which a ruler 
gains his authority, as he truly recognized in the people 
the right to depose rulers who are not worthy of the 
power given them. 

And now, we but cite the last sentence of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, to show further that the principles 
upon which our country has grown, are principles quiver- 
ing with the life of Christianity: “And for the support 
of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.” 

It must be quite obvious to all why the heart of Cardi- 
nal Hayes pulsates with gratitude; because, together with 
being a Prince of our Mother Church, he is also an Amer- 
ican citizen, “born under the Stars and Stripes” of a 
nation which has grown from Christ-like seed! 

However, His Eminence has not yet finished! He ob- 
served, with dignity and definiteness, that “ No legislation 
should be formulated which has not for its object, love 
for others, like unto God’s love for us. It should be 
tinged with mercy, tenderness and consideration of our 
brothers. In the economic crisis which we are now fac- 
ing, a stern responsibility is placed upon the lawmakers’ 
shoulders. The problems which are before you must be 
considered from an humanitarian standpoint, if the de- 
mocracy to which we aspire, as a nation, is to be realized.” 

Can it be that in his kindly advice to the legislators of 
today, the Cardinal feels that he is giving advice to those 
who have been slightly turned away from the Christian 
principles of American fundamentals, by the pagan-like 
tendency of greed for material glory; so manifest about 
us? Does the Cardinal see within the legislation of today 
a lack of the “ humanitarian standpoint,” and a substitu- 
tion of a certain “ woodenness ” of law which makes way 
for the subtle misinterpretations of those who consider not 
the principles of law, but rather its wording alone? Does 
the Cardinal see the Constitution of these United States 
endangered by additions which are hardly in accord with 
the fundamentals upon which this Constitution was con- 
structed ? 

With these questions before us, and with a definite an- 
swer “yes” given by ourselves to ourselves, we are led 
to ask our nation: Would we not have more law-making 
“tinged with mercy and tenderness,” if we had, within 
the legislative bodies of these United States, more law- 
makers truly cognizant of the principles of Christianity 
which vitalized the fundamentals of our Government? 
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Democratic Mexico 


Wicrrip Parsons, S.J. 


ninety miles away, you will travel over one of the 

scenic roads of the world, the work, in its present 
form, of President Plutarco Elias Calles. You cross the 
southern wall of the valley of Mexico at 10,000 feet, in 
full view of those two volcanic friends of our youth, 
Popocatepetl and Iztlaccihuatl, and you come down into 
the once fertile State of Morelos, now almost a desert. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of rich lands lie idle; 
thousands of adobe huts are in ruin; dozens of haciendas, 
or farmhouses, are gaunt roofless walls; the landscape 
is dotted with the lonely smokestacks of what once were 
sugar refineries. 

The man who caused all this destruction was a friend 
of the people, one Emiliano Zapata. He was impartial 
in his devastations: he razed the hovels of the poor and 
the farmhouses of the rich. He billeted his men in con- 
vents and left them pretty much a wreck; but he spared 
the churches, which incidentally enshrine some of the 
great art of the world. 

Now Emiliano Zapata housed under his enormous som- 
brero a good idea. He wanted social justice and liberty 
for the peon. But his way of achieving his ends was 
peculiar; Morelos has not yet recovered from his spec- 
tacular raids, sixteen years ago. He has a place in history 
as the man who failed. He is, however, a symbol; a kind 
of synthetic personality of the Mexican Revolution; if 
you like, a caricature of it, with the features exaggerated 
—and a fundamental likeness. The recent history of 
Mexico is pockmarked with the ruins of good ideas that 
fell foul of human nature. 

The Mexican Revolution began in 1910 because one 
good man had been President too long. Some say it was 
because Standard Oil was dissatisfied with the progress 
being made under him by Cowdray Oil. That may be, 
but it is not in the written history, and besides, it is pos- 
sible for one human event to have two entirely different 
adequate causes. Madero probably did use oil money, but 
his battle cry was “ Honest elections and no re-election.” 
It was a purely political movement, an attempt to make 
real democracy work. It failed. When Luis Cabrera, one 
of the prophets of the Carranza revolution, recently said 
that there are no honest elections in Mexico today, the 
Government spokesman merely retorted that neither were 
there any in Carranza’s time. As for no re-election, the 
first President who wished to be re-elected, Obregon, had 
no trouble in fixing the Constitution so as to allow him 
to be. The Mexican, who is an incurable joker at his own 
expense, has changed the slogan to read: “ Honest elec- 
tions? No. Re-election.” That is not quite fair. The 
truth is that whichever party was in power, Catholic or 
anti-clerical, would feel obliged to control elections. 

From being a political revolution in Madero’s time, 
the movement soon became under Carranza a social-eco- 
nomic one. Certain idealistic thinkers of the Roosevelt- 


if you go by automobile from Mexico City to Puebla, 


LaFollette type evolved a system for Mexico that would 
give the land back to the peon, bring social justice to the 
industrial worker, break the power of the foreigner, drive 
the influence of the Church out of public life, just as 
in the United States, abolish illiteracy, and dot the land 
with schools. It was this program that enlisted the sym- 
pathy of Woodrow Wilson, who heeded the siren words 
of certain Protestant missionaries. The idealists, how- 
ever, were shortly displaced by a group of obscure but 
highly practical men, two of whom, Obregon and Calles, 
became President and very wealthy. 

Now Mexico has always been an open laboratory where 
you can watch more freely than almost anywhere else ex- 
cept France the interplay of ideas and realities, of hero- 
ism and avarice, of religion and hatred, of ambition and 
abnegation, in a word, of Christ and the world. The 
eternal struggle of good and evil sticks out more nakedly 
in Mexico than in most other places. So it was with the 
sympathy of an American for democracy, of a Catholic 
for social justice, of a journalist for the human scene, 
that I recently spent twenty-five days in Mexico and 
traveled 3,400 miles through nineteen States. I hoped to 
gain a little better knowledge of what the Revolution had 
intended that was really praiseworthy and of how the 
program was fulfilled, to see with my own eyes just how 
the religious settlement of 1929 was working out, and 
to discover what chances Mexico has of taking among 
the nations the place to which its people and its resources 
entitle it. 

The task proved to be an interesting one. Just now 
there is a sense in the air that the time is a critical one. 
Calles had renounced the re-election that was in his hands. 
A non-military man is President; relations with the 
United States are good. There is an apparent religious 
peace. People are convinced that it is better to be peaceful 
and prosperous than warlike and poor. The Revolution 
has destroyed all its enemies and faces the task of recon- 
struction. It is probable, then, that never again will 
Mexico be just as it is now; it must go on in an angry 
attempt to achieve the impossible or it must recognize the 
verities and slide into the current of the other nations. 
But always with this difference, that mere worldliness for 
its own sake, mere money making, mere adoration of the 
prosperity idol for itself, will never take any very firm 
hold on the Mexicans, who are too deeply infected with 
otherworldliness, too firmly convinced that the enjoy- 
ment of life is not dependent on merely having things, too 
Catholic, in a word, ever to organize themselves on an 
exclusively production basis, like the United States. 

The Mexican Revolution began with a keen sense of 
the evils of the capitalistic system, as witnessed in indus- 
trial countries, and with a desire to remake Mexico in 
such a way that those evils would be averted there. At 
least the idealists wanted this, and the practical men gave 
public adhesion to it, recognizing its political value. There 
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is space for a consideration here of but three of the revo- 
lutionary projects, the agrarian movement, the industrial 
revolution, the school situation; but they are typical of 
minor events. 

The large estates were to be broken up, small land- 
owning was to be encouraged, and the old system of 
ejidos, communal farm ownership, was to be restored. 
Mr. Chesterton would approve, for it was a form of 
Distributism. The old landowners were to be paid for 
their lands; agrarian banks were to supply farm credits 
to the new class of independent farmers; rural schools 
and agricultural colleges were to be set up. The pian 
seemed perfect. Peonage was to be abolished by making 
the peasant a free laborer, according to the ideal of Leo 
XIII, or even a landowner; the State would guarantee 
his profits, lend him money, instruct him, and market 
his goods for him. The plan was in the old Spanish tradi- 
tion. Yet not long ago, ex-President Calles himself pro- 
nounced it a failure. 

What had happened? Well, first of all, many large es- 
tates were not broken up at all; they merely changed 
hands, the politicians and generals replacing the old landed 
aristocracy. Confidence in the good faith of the move- 
ment was shaken. The old landowners were paid, some 
of them not at ail, some in agrarian bonds which obviously 
had no market value, the security being only the word of 
a bankrupt State. This created a class of impoverished 
educated malcontents with a just complaint, a dangerous 
element in any nation. Then there was trouble on the 
farms. Credit was not forthcoming, for by the law the 
ejidos were inalienable and so could not be fit security 
for a loan. The peons had little real knowledge of farm- 
ing, schools were slow in starting, for lack of money, and 
when they did start they imparted a theoretical or me- 
chanical training with little relation to actual conditions. 
It was as if the production of cotton after the Civil War 
had been entrusted to the recently freed slaves under the 
guidance of Washington politicians. 

The great drop in production that resulted impoverished 
the peon and the country more than ever; great quantities 
of foodstuffs have to be imported into an essentially agri- 
cultural country; the exchange value of the peso declined 
in consequence, and the question was unfortunately made 
a political football, as in the United States. The President 
recently called for an end of the whole matter, an action 
that was not popular with some politicians, thus deprived 
of an issue. Yet agrarianism is one of Mexico’s most 
weakening elements. 

A somewhat similar fate overtook the labor program 
of the Revolution. Social justice was to be secured by 
setting up boards of conciliation, semi-judicial in charac- 
ter. Compulsory arbitration of disputes by these boards 
was decreed; minimum wages were imposed, and hours 
and conditions of labor regulated by law; the collective 
bargain was made compulsory. Like the agrarian pro- 
gram, the proposal had no great inherent defect. But the 
conciliation boards were composed of equal representation 
from labor and capital, with one member representing the 
Government. The latter therefore became the sole judge. 
Since he was a politician, his judgments were guided by 
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expediency, not principle, and labor and capital were 
favored, as was most opportune at the time. Very soon, 
both labor and capital lost confidence. Then, the labor 
unions were brought into politics, like the agrarians, and 
were shortly ruined. They are prostrate now. Two years 
ago, an attempt was made to pass a very radical labor 
code, but foreign and Mexican firms alike blocked it by 
threatening to shut down. Their bluff was not called, and 
a new code is now under consideration, more moderate, 
it is said. The uncertainty and shifting have been a great 
factor in weakening Mexico’s credit. 

These two, the agrarian and labor movements, have ab- 
sorbed most of the energy of the Revolution in Mexico. 
They go far to explain the political situation which colors 
so much of Mexican life at present, as we see it. Other 
projects tell about the same story: a good initial idea, and 
refusal to recognize the realities in carrying it out. 

Thus since Mexico was to be a democracy, schools were 
a necessity. Your Mexican, however, being a Catholic, is 
not ready to concede any absolute necessity to literacy in 
order to live a happy life. He knows perfectly well that 
he can be happy in this life and in the next without know- 
ing how to read. On the other hand, he will produce an 
art in pottery, painting, weaving, sculpture and music, 
far beyond the capacity of the American above him in the 
social scale. But if the Mexican’s vote was really to count 
(and be counted) reading was a necessity. So the Gov- 
ernment began to open schools. It has a fair record, in 
view of the nation’s poverty, particularly in small rural 
schools. But all the public schools of any size are old 
schools built by the Church and confiscated—a living refu- 
tation of the charge that the Church did nothing for edu- 
cation. Without these Church schools, Mexican public edu- 
cation would be nowhere. But misfortune overtook the 
Government in its school program; money ran short, 
teachers were scarce, in spite of many normal schools, 
and, by the perversity of all sectaries, the voluntary co- 
operation offered by the Church was refused. Conse- 
quently there are many thousands of children today who 
will grow up without schooling. Recently in Zamora 
the Governor closed all the private Catholic elementary 
schools, and hundreds of children we:e thrown on the 
street, for the public schools were not large enough. 

Now the reason I have opened this series -vith the 
agrarian, social and educational programs of the Govern- 
ment is that they illuminate very fully two things: the 
present difficult economic situation and the religious prob- 
lem, which in turn illuminate each other. The mistake 
made by the Government was in adding to its program a 
pogrom against religion. It is most probable that had it 
not persecuted the Church its labor and agrarian pro- 
grams would have found very full acceptance and sup- 
port and its educational program tacit toleration. 

It is true that the rich who lost their lands were among 
the most faithful Catholics, and many very close to promi- 
nent ecclesiastics who came from the same social class. 
But it is false to say that sympathy with them dictated the 
Church’s opposition to the Revolution, which was anti- 
clerical and anti-religious from Carranza’s time. The 
Church’s wealth was not the obstacle, for the Church had 
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been pretty well despoiled by that time. Compensation, in 
any case, for what was taken from the Church and the 
rich would have been a very small price to pay for the 
support of the Church in the social-economic program. 
By gratuitously adding an anti-religious aspect to the 
Revolution, which was not necessarily anti-Catholic, the 
whole program was doomed to failure. 

But the Government, or rather, its leaders, who came 
almost all from one State, Sonora, in the Northwest, 
where the Church was relatively weak, grievously under- 
rated the strength of Catholics. With their support, the 
whole program would have been realized, at least in great 
part. As it is, the Revolution has arrived at the point 
where Luis Cabrera, one of its own, can say, as he did 
while I was there, that it has not solved a single one of 
Mexico’s problems. It might be added that by rashly 
mixing the religious issue in with the others, it made sure 
that the others could not be solved, and thus brought Mex- 
ico to the point where it is very near, if not actually in, 
financial bankruptcy. 

It may be illuminating that where the Government has 
had to deal with merely material things, such as building 
roads, schools, irrigation dams, and the like, it has suc- 
ceeded fairly well. It is characteristic of the doctrinaire 
Masonic mind that it ignores human realities. Men who 
deny God usually end by denying human nature. They 
may do well when confronted by purely material obstacles ; 
they break down when dealing with men. There are signs 
that the Government is beginning to realize this. Ortiz 
Rubio, the President, certainly does. But he lacks the 
political power that Calles had, and also the personal 
force. He is not the head of his own party; that position 
is held by one of his State Governors. 

Meanwhile Mexican life flows on tranquilly. Life is 
safer than in Brooklyn or Baltimore. Everybody forgets 
politics as much as possible—more’s the pity when this 
means leaving it to second-rate inexperienced men; peo- 
ple try to make their living, and when they can’t they go 
to soup kitchens, just as in the United States. Mexico 
City is a fine modern town, clean, lively, bright, well- 
policed, with a traffic problem and an excellent traffic sys- 
tem (it also boasts sixty miniature golf courses), and 
growing. The shadow of the world depression hangs over 
it, with the added colors of Mexico’s own bad situation. 
But underneath it all, one senses a smouldering discon- 
tent, which I will describe in next week’s article. 


REVELATION 
I see His thorns in every flower, 
His purity in winter’s snows, 
His Three-o’-Clock in every hour, 
His blood in every rose. 


His voice I find in every breeze, 
His glory written in the skies ; 

His anger in the surging seas, 
His grace in childhood’s eyes. 


In every joy, His clemency, 
His justice when I sorrow most; 
And oh, life’s sweetest mystery: 
His Love in every Host! 
Crare GerALp FENeERrTY. 
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What Price Standards? 


James A. GREELEY, S.J. 


GROUP of almost one hundred writers, all under 

thirty years of age, recently told the editor of a 
literary magazine that “they are sick of disorder, and 
depressed by the absence of standards; that they are 
offended by easy-going estimates of literary work which 
praise the second-rate, and equally offended by clique 
puffing of eccentric masterpieces.” | What the young 
writers asked for were principles, standards, rules. 

They were not interested in the popular cult of inco- 
herence; they were weary of listening to the Fatalists 
whining about the meaninglessness of life, the harshness 
and cruelty of the world, the universal stupidity of the 
rest of mankind. They had thought things out for 
themselves, it seems, these men and women of a younger 
generation. They had studied the malady, examined 
symptoms, and searched for a remedy. If present con- 
ditions were to be blamed on the World War, the easiest 
of all explanations, then these young men and young 
women saw no reason for sharing the blank disillusion- 
ment that was explained as the War’s aftermath. 

The editor makes this comment on the attitude of the 
group: “Those flaunting banners we have been watch- 
ing: ‘Down with Order,’ ‘Up with Instinct,’ ‘ Away 
with Moral Codes,’ and that language of revolt which 
sounded so portentous because it was so difficult to under- 
stand, . . . . the younger generation will have none of 
this, resents it as special pleading, and personal complaint ; 
refuses, in short, to have a philosophy foisted upon it 
out of someone else’s experience.” 

This revolt against revolt is an encouraging sign. It 
is voiced only by a small group, to be sure, but it is a 
representative group. It makes vocal the wish of a grow- 
ing number who are also “ sick of disorder and depressed 
by the absence of standards.” It is a step in advance of 
those who have asked merely for “ standards” without 
giving thought to the principles on which they are to be 
based and the rules which they may enjoin. 

It would be premature and rash, perhaps, to expect too 
much even from this small group. For even in their 
demand for principles, standards, rules, they make it 
perfectly clear that they will not have them at too great 
a price. It may then be a matter of time before we see 
the devoutly wished consummation. It may not come, 
let us say, until “ science” becomes scientific. 

But after all, is the chaos in the world of letters only 
a reflected image? Is there, perhaps, a similar demand 
for principles, standards, rules in the religious world as 
well? The answer is almost too obvious to justify the 
question. In the field of religion the demand is greatly 
amplified ; coming not from the younger generation alone, 
but also from the men who have been in the forefront 
of the conflict and who have grown weary unto exhaus- 
tion with the pursuit of elusive phantoms. They have 
seen “ Private Judgment” exrand into “ Higher Criti- 
cism”’; then quickly transform itself into “ Modern- 
ism,” change with logical ease into “Free Thought,” 
“Ethical Culture,” or its own special, and peculiar, 
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brand of “ Humanism.” No wonder then that men 
speak freely now of “ The Book Nobody Knows” and 
of “ The Man Nobody Knows.” Little wonder, also, that 
men, like Harry F. Ward, ask the question: ““ Which Way 
Religion?” And in attempting an answer try to settle 
first “ What Kind of God?” as well as “ Which Kind of 
Religion?” Mr. Ward offers his leadership to save 
American Protestantism by developing it “ into an ethical 
religion.” How far he has advanced one may gather 
from this statement which is under the heading; “ By 
Common Consent: ”’ 

While plenty of preachers and church members still do Jesus the 
injustice [italics inserted] and bring him the discredit of assuming 
that Christianity in his religion, the informed [sic] know that it 
is a composite into which there went first the theology of Paul and 
then some things from the mystery cults and philosophies of Greece 
and others from the hero worship and imperial organization of 
Rome. As this is understood it gives still another aspect to the 
choice now before the churches. Which will they decide to develop, 
traditional Christianity or the religion of Jesus? If they take 
his religion how will it affect the other choices that now con- 
front them? What then will be their attitude toward the power 
and the glory of this world? Which aspect of religion will be- 
come central—theology, worship, or the improvement of life? To 
put the question this way is not to beg it by giving the word of 
Jesus an authority he never claimed for himself. [italics inserted. ] 

This leader is speaking to a Protestantism which, he 
says, has never had occasion to make up its mind. “ Be- 
cause it was a protest movement,” he explains, “it has 
been feeling in various directions, moving now backward, 
now forward, never certain of the main line of its 
development.” 

It is this backward-and-forward movement, this end- 
less uncertainty which has made individuals and groups 
“sick of disorder and the absence of standards.” They 
have had the wisdom and grace to retrace their steps and 
found that “ tranquility of order ” which St. Thomas calls 
peace. 

Others with the same wisdom and logic, with the same 
dissatisfaction and unrest which found utterance by 
Cardinal Newman in the words: “Lead kindly light, 
amid the encircling gloom,” with the stirring realization 
that “the night is dark and I am far from home,” have 
retraced their steps also even to the very gates of the City 
of God. They came not to submit, but to argue; not to 
surrender, but to bid for a compromise. 

They wanted principles, standards, rules—but not at 
too great a price. They asked of the Church the very 
things they were trying to escape,—inconsistency and 
change. But there are some things the Church cannot 
change ; she is too old to change other things, or perhaps, 
she is too young. Mr. Chesterton touched the points in 
his articles, “‘ Where All Roads Lead,” written shortly 
after he found his home. 

The Church cannot change quite so fast as the charges against 
her do. She is sometimes caught napping and still disproving 
what was said about her on Monday, to the neglect of the com- 
pletely contrary thing that is said about her on Tuesday. She 
does sometimes live pathetically in the past, to the extent of 
innocently supposing that the modern thinker may think today 
what he thought yesterday. Modern thought does outstrip her, 
in the sense that it disappears of itself before she has done dis- 
proving it. She is slow and belated, in the sense that she studies 


a heresy more seriously than the heresiarch does. 
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But that is the price which one must pay for principles, 
standards, rules. It takes time to measure by rule, it 
takes time to compare with standards, it takes time to con- 
form with principles. That too, is what comes of know- 
ing your own mind. And the Catholic Church knows her 
own mind because she goes back to what Mallock, a Pro- 
testant writer, calls “the principle of an ever-living and 
ever-infallible Church.” She knows her own mind be- 
cause she is endowed with “a simple undying personality 
—an unbroken personal consciousness.”” This, Dr. Mal- 
lock explains in his “ Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption ”’: 

Being thus endowed with a single brain, it is endowed also with 
a continuous historic memory, is constantly able to explain and 
re-state the facts of its earliest history. Is doubt thrown on the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Christ? The Church of Rome 
replies: “I was at the door of the sepulcher myself. My eyes 
saw the Lord come forth. My eyes saw the cloud receive Him.” 
Is doubt thrown on Christ’s miraculous birth? The Church of 
Rome replies: “I can attest the fact even if no other witness 
can; for the angel said Hail! in my ear as well as in Mary’s.” 

Many from a force of habit, led by the will o’ the wisps 
of immature science, say that they cannot accept the prin- 
ciples, standards and rules of the Church because they 
consider them antiquated and out of step with modern 
science. As the editor of the literary magazine already 
referred to admonished the youthful aspirants to cling 
to “science” at all costs,—even though, incidentally, he 
admits in another issue that science can be packed off in 
the back seat of an airplane and changed over the week- 
end—so too aspirants for religious unity and harmony 
of principles, standards and rules, refuse to pay a price 
which would seem to demand the sacrifice of their cult 
of alleged scientific advance. 

But they themselves, it would seem, have lost step with 
the advance. They, perhaps, have not yet paused to hear 
what Dr. W. R. Whitney, research director for the 
United States General Electric Company, had to say 
about the scientists of today. “ Just kindergarten fellows 
playing with mysteries,” he called them. 

We move from one theory to the next, and always there is some- 
thing that does not fit in with the other evidence. Take the 
atom. Yesterday it was whirling particles, infinitesimal solar 


systems. But that is outmoded today, and now the atom is de- 
scribed as a wave in space. Tomorrow it will be something 
different. 


Dr. Whitney tells us that no scientific concept can stand 
still. All is motion. “The will of God,” he says, “ the 
law which we discover, but cannot understand or explain, 
that alone is final.” Arnold Lunn, in his book just issued, 
“ The Flight from Reason,” gives several hundred pages 
to refute what he calls “the Victorian heresy.” It was 
this doctrine which gave an impetus to the “ religion of 
science,” postulating a supposed antagonism between 
science and religion, denying immortality, a personal God, 
and the freedom of the human will. Mr. Lunn shows 
that twentieth-century science has outgrown those falla- 
cies and sounds a requiem for materialism, which mas- 
queraded under scientific dress. 

There is no reason and no need here to defend the 
Church’s attitude toward science worthy of the name. 
But it does seem of moment to answer the question of 
seekers after standards, who come flaunting the banner 
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of science and asking the question—as does Dr. Canby, 
for instance,—‘ Can we afford to stop with Augustine 
and show science the door?” that there is no need to 
show legitimate science the door; that St. Augustine, of 
all men, would be the last one to permit such an indignity. 
Even the non-Catholic Mallock knew that the Roman 
system of authority “absorbs into itself all the positive 
elements and makes of them an efficient, logical and con- 
sistent body of teaching.” 

But the ultimate price which one must pay for prin- 
ciples, standards, and rules is the readiness of the human 
will to submit to the Will of God, that Will which Dr. 
Whitney has recognized as alone final. Because of that, 
the Church consistently refuses to change; because of 
the Divine Will she strives with all earnestness of prayer 
that there may be one God, one Saviour, one medium of 
salvation ;—the Church founded by Christ on the Rock. 
She alone stands unafraid of the rapid changes of the 
modern world. She alone feels secure; for she alone 
‘has the Divine promise: “ Behold I am with you all days 
even to the consummation of the world.” 

In return for this assurance and trust she has ever 
been obedient to the voice from Heaven commanding her : 
“This is my beloved son in whom I am well pleased. 
Hear ye him.”” Because the Church has listened to that 
voice ringing down the centuries, and has refused to 
harken to every acclaimed triumph of progress, she alone, 
in the midst of the modern chaos, has principles, stand- 
ards, rules that are based on Divine authority. She will 
not sacrifice nor compromise them; but she wishes to 
share them with all men who are willing to pay for them 
the price which Christ demanded. 

No man can tell what the outcome of the present crisis 
is going to be. No man can prophesy the answer to Dr. 
Ward’s query: “ Which Way Religion?” as it applies 
to the sects. But this we know: that the sins against 
hope are presumption and despair. 


CHILD’S MORNING PRAYER 


Guardian, by your simple rule, 

Teach me both at home and school 
That prayer and duty stand expressed 
In offered task and playful rest: 


That I must do whatever bid 

Ag children—now my parents—did ; 

FF that I'll never know the want 
kindly word, if such I grant: 


That little Jesus shares with me 

His Own dear Mother who, as He, 
Would have my playmate neighbors share 
In toys I hold but through His care: 


a 


That I have each and all to love 
As even myself; and that, above, 
I’ll win to place a-nigh Our Lord 
By taking Bread at Peter’s Board. 


Angel, shield my heart and may 
Your simple rule be mine today ; 
So that, in grace I hope to win, 
My glory may on earth begin. 
Francis CaRLin. 
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Publicity for Gangsters 
ArtHur D. McAcHon 


HE metropolitan press is electrified by the shooting 

on a dull Sunday of a lordly racketeer in his Broad- 
way “hideaway.” It is a muffled shooting, but it rever- 
berates throughout the city like a heavy artillery detona- 
tion. It is the biggest story in weeks—bigger than a 
Brazilian revolution, a German political riot, or a new 
oil scandal. An army of reporters and cameramen, hastily 
mobilized, advances upon the “ hideaway” which, of 
course, is a quiet, family-type hotel patronized by gentle 
old ladies from out-of-town. 

Nothing can resist this drilled and eager army. Every- 
body is interviewed and everything is photographed, even 
bullet holes in the walls. Dramatic details called “ facts ” 
are flashed to tense city-desks. Rewrite men rattle off 
pages of vivid tragedy. Swift-fingered artists set to work 
on “ layouts,” showing the victim, the scene, his country 
estate, and a few of his colleagues and enemies. The 
story, set with a ten-point lead, runs to three or four 
columns. Headlines as big as 120-point scream the 
momentous news to Sabbath strollers and movie-goers. 
Radio impresarios announce it between sermons and jazz. 
Yes, it’s the biggest story in weeks. 

Where would the gangster be without publicity? To 
say that he needs it in his business seems paradoxical, 
and yet, how could he, by his own unimaginative efforts, 
have risen to the ascendant plane upon which headlong 
journalism has placed him? Nationally, often interna- 
tionally, known, feared and admired, he has been lifted 
out of the class of the old-fashioned fellow who crudely 
kills to expedite a robbery. He has been made a sort of 
modern knight, clad in the modish armor of Broadway 
and Michigan Boulevard. He makes front pages all over 
the country not by actual deeds of conventional crimin- 
ality, but by mere potentialities of power. He is an enemy 
of society, but he need do nothing more anti-social than 
take a trip to Europe to get his name in dozens of papers 
and his picture in the news reels. 

Editors find this sleek and soft-treading gentleman 
almost as intriguing as an heir to a throne. And it seems 
that their judgment as to his news value is, unhappily, 
quite sound. Millions of decent citizens, who abide by all 
laws but one, read every line the linotype feeds them, 
concerning a merger or a murder in the so-called under- 
world. It may be true that many read with a small sense 
of guilt, their consciences telling them that even though 
they be unwilling to wade through the unemployment 
story or the League of Nations story, they ought at least 
to peruse the stern editorial on crime conditions. 

How long the shadowy tyrant will hold his place in 
the front rank of celebrities, it is difficult to forecast. 
Possibly he will begin to fade with the repeal of Prohi- 
bition, but it might take another World War to get him 
definitely off page one. In the meantime, his profits are 
greater than his losses, through the indirect deference 
of the dynamic scribe. One of the reasons for this is 
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that it is so simple, comparatively, to write a colorful, 
dramatic story about him. The material, shaped by reality 
but undeniably reinforced by fiction and cinema, is prac- 
tically inexhaustible. The style is staccato like machine- 
gun fire: “Gangland cut another notch in its gunstock 
last night . . . a suave racketeer writhes in agony, his 
body pierced with hot lead . . . that inexorable law got 
him, the law of the underworld . . . he tosses and mum- 
bles in his pain . . . but he respects the law of his kind 

. . he will not tell...” 

This sort of thing goes on for days. There is a fresh 
angle for the morning papers, a startling new develop- 
ment for the afternoon papers. There is a welter of 
theory, speculation and pictorial description. The main 
story of the affair, before it spends itself in the fog of 
mystery, links the shooting (“link” is a headline pet, 
meaning “ to involve or to implicate”) with nearly every 
well-known gangster, rum-running syndicate and “ ride” 
specialist in the country. 

But the main story is accompanied by numerous illus- 
trated companion-features, detailing the reactions of the 
show girl, the night-club hostess and the obscure wife; 
recalling similar misfortunes to rivals and cohorts in 
Chicago, Hoboken and Detroit; predicting who will get 
it next; quoting the vigorous but futile pronouncements 
of a mayor or a district attorney. 

One afternoon paper of the chain type spread a story 
across four columns of its front page exploiting the 
theme: “ The Finger’s on So-and-So.” It was quite ir- 
resistible—a reproduction of whispers, shrugs and leers, 
allegedly heard and seen about police headquarters, in 
‘‘ speakeasies,” in the quiet hotel and in the vicinity of 
the hospital where the. “ hero” lay near death. 

And the tabloids! Great splotches of words, faces, and 
legs. Concentrating all their elaborate resources of type 
and “art” on this tremendous sensation that broke on a 
boring Sunday afternoon, they showed that this story was 
indeed tabloid meat. One of these miniature journals 
whose style-book prohibits the use of the word “ bandit,” 
on the grounds that it romanticizes the criminal, printed 
columns and columns of literature that would make Jesse 
James and Deadwood Dick chroniclers bow humbly and 
murmur “ Master!” 

And so the metropolitan press rises to one of its great 
occasions—a super-story in its own back yard. It is all 
very gripping, very sordid and very sinister, this gangster 
publicity. It does not in any discernible way aid those 
criminal investigators who really like to catch criminals. 
The New York shooting, like so many others, remains 
a complete enigma, and the ingenious papers, after they 
have explored all possible phases of the sensation, will 
drop it for the next “ break.” The whole gaudy business 
causes one to wonder if the “ fourth estate” is not losing 
its sane, judicious control over the news and is becom- 
ing overwhelmed by the lowest class of its newsmakers. 

But it appears that the lowest class of newsmakers 
constitutes the highest class of circulation getters. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of papers are sold every time a bullet 
enters the anatomy of a premier racketeer. Thus, revenue 
is increased by giving a wider service to the advertisers 
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of tooth paste, cigarettes, automobiles, investment securi- 
ties, afternoon frocks, radios and antique furniture. In 
these days, the god of circulation demands and receives 
a worship that is almost fanatical. And so, the pub- 
lisher’s policy of news selection revolves about the con- 
stantly recurring problem: “ How many papers will it 
sell?” The editor, faithful servant, knows that he must 
not meditate too long on the question: “Is it worth 
selling ?” 

Let some enterprising professor of journalism put this 
example before his class, asking “To which of the fol- 
lowing articles of news would you give the leading posi- 
tion if they ‘broke’ at the same time?”: 

Washington—President Hoover in a special message to con- 
gress today urged the immediate repeal of the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff law, declaring the act to have proved inimical to Ameri- 
can foreign relations. . . . 


Chicago—Alphonse (Scarface) Capone and George (Bugs) 
Moran “came to terms” today in a death duel on Lake Shore 
Drive. Meeting just after midnight in high-powered cars, they 
opened fire almost simultaneously with machine-guns, riddling 
each other with bullets until both collapsed, lifeless, on the pave- 
ment, not twenty feet apart... . 

We know the answer. So, too, does the professor. 


Education 





Adolescent Skepticism 
JoserH Kang, S.M. 


ERHAPS one of the most startling difficulties with 

which the teacher of religion in the Catholic college 
and high school must contend is a certain dogged incred- 
ulity toward the Faith on the part of some few of the 
students. It is startling because it is unexpected. The 
teacher, especially if he be a member of a Religious Order, 
comes from the atmosphere of the motherhouse or normal 
school where the modern agnosticism has had no chance 
to show its head. Doubting Thomases, freethinkers, re- 
ligious radicals, and doctrinal rebels seem to be vague 
persons who were a problem in the sixteenth century but 
are no problem today. 

If agnostics exist today, tlunks the inexperienced teach- 
er, they are labeled unmistakably. The label may read 
H. L. Mencken in one instance, Bertrand Russell in an- 
other and Aldous Huxley in a third ; these are known and 
can be avoided. With this certainty of the position of the 
foe and the feeling that at least the enemy is not of one’s. 
own household, the young teacher starts his pedagogical 
career unprepared for shock. The revelation comes quickly, 
however, and the realization that some budding adolescent 
minds are already inclined toward unhealthy inquisitive- 
ness and cynical hard-headedness is a pronounced blow. 

I do not contend, of course, that every Catholic student 
is an incipient unbeliever. I grant that the great majority 
are quick to the defense of Catholicism, and eager to ac- 
cept the truths set before them. But I am convinced that 
a class of youthful religious skeptics does exist and that 
that class is sufficiently large to present a problem necessi- 
tating solution. 

The symptoms of this disease of doubt are many. Some-. 
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times it crops out in a contemptuous attitude toward mir- 
acles, and the more difficult truths of the Faith. Sometimes 
the pupil in question attempts to prolong quibbling over 
predestination, which has been the stamping ground for 
religious rebels since the days of John Calvin. Ill-disguised 
ennui during the religious course, sneering at Catholic 
activities, disgust with the Catholic press, sustained care- 
lessness in the study of Christian doctrine, timidity in the 
presence of non-Catholic scoffing, all point to the weaken- 
ing faith of the youth. And there are some, necessarily 
very few, who maintain within limits (limits set by a 
degree of self-respect) that human passions cannot be 
suppressed. 

In a certain sense, it should not be a matter of surprise 
that the faith of the young is thus threatened. Both psy- 
chology and history supply us with proofs aplenty that 
the adolescent period may become a time of doubt and 
insurrection. The young person is beginning to think 
things out for himself for the first time; he may think 
wrongly, and be led astray by a hundred and one causes. 
His passion is strong, his nature weak; he is finally grow- 
ing into a conception of Self, of really being a separate 
individual, but his self-confidence is as yet untried. The 
problems of life seem impossibly difficult, and he rather 
resents what he deems the ready-made answers of the 
Church. Then, too, a new sense of freedom impels the 
young man to throw off restraint. If he views the com- 
mandments of God and the Church as restraints he will 
make some effort to dismiss them. The effort may be 
hardly more than a gestt'-e, perhaps an unconscious ges- 
ture, but it is a gesture of passive revolt. 

Examples of juvenile infidelity will occur to anyone 
who has but the slightest knowledge of religious history. 
Cardinal Newman admits that at about his fifteenth year 
he became aware of the dangers of a growing intellectual- 
ism in his character, and styles his acceptance of dogma 
at this age as his “ conversion.” In the lives of St. Francis 
of Assisi, St. Ignatius of Loyola, and St. Teresa, we see 
tendencies toward, if not the consummation of, instability 
in religious and moral standards. St. Augustine fell away 
during his eighteenth and nineteenth years. 

Lest we complacently believe that this early incredulity 
is necessarily followed by a return to the Fold, and a 
donning of the penitential sackcloth, as it was in the 
foregoing cases, let us recall the later lives of George Sand 
and Thomas Moore. It is, of course, true that the former 
was only “ something ” of a Catholic at any time, but my 
point is that her indifference was the result of adolescent 
strife. Hardly had this brilliant but inconstant girl left 
the protecting walls of the Couvent des Anglaises in Paris 
when she became the leader of a group of younger “ in- 
tellectuals ” who practised immorality secretly, and advo- 
cated it openly, and whose boast was that they were, above 
ali else, incredulous. George Sand never recovered from 
her early conceit. The weakness of the faith of Thomas 
Moore, the Irish poet, may be dated from his early anti- 
Catholic training, received at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Throughout his life he retained a modicum of his loyalty 
to the Church, but he allowed his children to be educated 
as Protestants, and his own practice was half-hearted. 
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Our high-school and college students of today contend 
with the same forces, in a lesser degree perhaps, that 
earlier influenced these men and women. The causes of 
this temptation to abandon the teachings of the Church 
are as manifold as are the manifestations of the dread 
malady. 

There is the “ bright” boy, with the modern scientific 
tendency to believe only that which can be seen. This type 
is in the minority. More common, I think, are those who 
have lost the first skirmishes with sensuous nature, and 
are inclined to affirm that prayer has effected no change 
in them. Their trouble lies, of course, in not having 
prayed with sincerity -nd perseverance. They are anxious 
to justify their lapses into sin, but they cannot justify 
them so long as the doctrine of the power of grace is 
being dinned into their ears: shouting down the din seems 
the only method left; so they shout. 

Undue insistence on the sternness of Mother Church by 
the well-meaning teacher may cause a few to rebel. Good 
intentions in the instructor will not neutralize misunder- 
standing and harsh words. Austerity, the wise teacher 
remembers, is easier to teach than to practise; clear think- 
ing and discretion should be used here, and a practice 
of healthful self-control preferred to one of absolute 
rigidity. Lack of religious thought in the home, formal 
and dreary courses in religion, worldliness of spirit so 
hard to escape in this age of easy luxury, may be con- 
tributing causes to the spread of the disorder. 

The obvious result of youthful scoffing is indifference, 
which is merely a mild name for despair; it is despair 
spread out over a long period of time; it is despair pa- 
tiently endured. The effects of indifference are just as 
inevitable as those of despair. Indifference is harder to 
convert than despair, for it is deeper-rooted and of larger 
growth. In strong or gifted natures, this adolescent 
skepticism may develop into positive hatred against the 
Church, which may later express itself in bigoted action, 
and an incalculable amount of harm result. 

There are remedies at hand which the alert teacher 
may use to cure the ailing and strengthen the weak. 

With those pupils who feel that prayer is futile against 
nature, the teacher should urge strongly the daily use 
of a common devotion such as the three Ave Marias or 
the Act of Consecration to the Blessed Mother, or the 
saying of ejaculations; the devotion should be short and 
insistence laid on the sincerity with which it is followed. 
Instructions on the mercy of our Blessed Saviour, on the 
Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist, and on the 
end of man will reassure the discouraged young man there 
is hope for him. 

The “ bright” boy who indulges the Edisonistic pen- 
chant for asking useless questions, should not be laughed 
at nor treated harshly. To be sure, this will be difficult 
at times, but nagging, or killing discussion, drives the 
questioner into himself, and he settles the doubt accord- 
ing to his lights or, in a sort of deliberate, fantastic 
vengeance, seizes upon the opposite of the truth presented. 
The boy and his question should be tolerated—and if you 
are a strong-willed person with excellent muscular control 
you might even smile pleasantly, as though you thoroughly 
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enjoyed his question—and answered. Many, nay, most of 
his queries can be answered simply, clearly, and logically 
for there are reasons for the Faith that is in us, if we 
but seek them out. 

Even a certain amount of good may result from this 
cynical attitude if it be approached intelligently and with 
kindness. It may quicken the general interest of the 
class, it may demonstrate the dire dangers of indifference 
and neglect far better than far-fetched stories and illustra- 
tions can ever do. Finally, it may—O, boon devoutly 
to be wished for!—kill the formalism of the average 
religion class, and render that course red-blooded and 
alive, as it should be. 


With Scrip and Staff 


? its February number, Catholic Missions, the official 
organ of the Home Mission Board, did the Pilgrim 
the honors by quoting in entirety his Scrip and Staff for 
November 8, 1930; also entitling him the “ wide-awake 
observer of all things Catholic.” The compliment is un- 
deserved ; since I observe but the passing scene and often 
find myself napping. Indeed I did rub my eyes a bit 
when I read the following extract from a letter that Arch- 
bishop McNicholas recently ordered read at all the Masses 
in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati: 

The priests and the Faithful of all parishes of the archdiocese 
are again warned that there are imposters taking advantage of 
the good faith of the people by urging donations for all manner 
of charitable purposes. The authorities of the archdiocese ask 
that no donations be given to any representatives of publications 
for any cause whatever that is presented by lay solicitors. Re- 
quests to the same effect made by letter should be presented to 
pastors before responding to them. No soliciting agency or its 
representatives has been approved by the authorities of the 
diocese. 

There is at the present time a commercializing of devotions 
that is abhorrent to the Catholic sense. The laity are being de- 
luged with letters from all sections of the country appealing for 
funds for every purpose, and offering in return spiritual benefits 
in a way that must merit the positive disapproval of the Church. 
It would seem that some, promoting worthy works that should be 
supported locally and also many religious communities and pious 
associations were entering into competition in offering hundredJ 
and thousands of Masses to the Faithful in order to secure sub- 
scriptions and donations to causes. This cannot but hurt religion. 
It conveys the idea of securing bargains in spiritual matters. These 
many appeals, whether made by letter or by representatives, are 
destroying confidence in the legitimately appointed authorities of 
the people, their own parish priests. Pastors should be consulted 
about all appeals. 

That this warning is thoroughly timely, is shown by 
complaints that come in from every part of the country, 
not to mention abroad. Says the Kansas City Catholic 
Register for February 20: 

This part of the country at present seems to be fairly infested 
by solicitors for every conceivable kind of a proposition to mulct 
the people out of money under the guise of religion. 

None of them represents anything in the States of Missouri 
and Kansas. Many of them are soliciting for orphanages and 


other like institutions in far-away States. And all of them are 
working without the permission of either Bishop Lillis, Bishop 
Johannes, or Bishop Tief. 

Novenas and Masses are “sold” by these agents, 
directly against the express prohibition of the Church. 
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Adds the editor of the /ndiana Catholic in quoting the 


above: 

This warning is well justified and timely. Unfortunately a 
great deal of this kind of fraudulent solicitation is done in the 
name of little sheets gotten out from time to time in the name of 
religion and given into the hands of unscrupulous agents. The 
sad part of it is that some otherwise worthy Catholic publications 
participate in this reckless business by sending “bundles” of 
their publications into other dioceses, even to parish priests and 
their assistants and church janitors, asking them to sell them at 
the door for two or three cents and offering a percentage. In 
some of these publications (and they come into this State) are 
advertisements about novenas and indulgences, offering participa- 
tion in the same to those who subscribe for that particular paper 
and also premium offers that are never delivered to the dupes. 

The only safeguard for the laity against such frauds, 
is to touch nothing that has not the printed approval of 
the local Bishop. In France, and Belgium, says the 
London Universe, there is a move to obtain legislation 
prohibiting the use of the names of personalities in the 
Church to advertise certain medical products, as for in- 
stance, “ St. Sylvester’s Syrup,” the “ Abbe ’s Liver 
Salts,” “ Sister ’s Soothing Syrup;” something like 
our American assortments of “Holy Drops,” Father 
Peter’s Bitters,” or the “St. Anne’s Ointment,” war- 
ranted to reduce fractures, which a couple of enterpris- 
ing promoters tried to palm off in person on the Pilgrim, 
pleading that it was an “ answer to a novena”’ (!). Says 
the Universe: “The personages whose names are used 
have never existed in most cases, but the long advertise- 
ments ‘signed’ with their names are likely to lead 
people to believe that the product in question is guaran- 
teed by a member of the Church. ”’ 











VEN where there is no actual fraud, the mere con- 

veying of “the idea of securing bargains in spiritual 
matters,” to use Archbishop McNicholas’ words, is suf- 
ficient to give serious scandal; especially since in these 
days, we are inclined to place a money-value on every- 
thing. 

Today’s maii has brought me an envelope containing 
the usual conglomeration of pink, white, and brown leaf- 
lets and envelopes which warn of the kind of appeal that 
is to be made. A scrutiny of their contents reveals the 
following. 

You are asked to enroll for three solemn novenas of 
Masses, in honor of the Little Flower. A form is en- 
closed for enrolling in the “ Mass-League.” “ The offer- 
ing for enrolment is $10.00. For this offering, remem- 
ber, you will be enrolled yourself and also may enroll 
one deceased relative or friend. We wish that we could 
dispense with the offering, but we are heavily burdened 
with indebtedness and are greatly in need of financial 
aid.” The purpose to which the offerings will be put 
(which is a worthy one) is then mentioned. 

The accompanying letter states (capitals theirs): “,We 
call your intention to the enclosed: leaflet which describes 
the gifts you may obtain FREE. Send in your intentions 
at once, and may you obtain through the Little Flower the 
favors you ask.” 

Turning then to the leaflet labeled “ Gifts,” I find that 
a “Sterling Silver Little Flower Medallion and the 
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Pardon Crucifix will be sent (italics mine) to those who 
give an alms of $5.00 or more. The Pardon Crucifix 
only will be sent to those giving an alms of $2.00.” 

“The medallion is really one of the most beautiful of 
its kind we have ever seen. It has been blessed and 
touched to the Holy Relics of ‘The Little Flower.’ ” 
Also: “‘ The Crucifix has been blessed”; and there are 
indulgences attached to its use. 

This seems to place a special interpretation on the word 
“free.” Moreover, there is a blank form reading; 
“Enclosed is my offering of $ for a Vigil Light 
to be burned at the Little Flower Shrine during the 
Solemn Novenas of Masses,” etc. 





UCH can, much should be excused to men iaboring 

in the hard lines of our home missions. And every 
missionary dreams of spiritualizing the dreary job of 
looking for alms, of devising a way that his benefactors 
may benefit their souls while helping with material things. 
None the less, good things can be wrongly done. The 
general harm outweighs any particular advantages; and 
this harm is as great without the Fold as within it. The 
sight, in the five-and-ten-cent store’s display window, of 
innumerable little tawdry statues of the Sacred Heart, 
St. Anthony and the Little Flower, with a wilderness of 
ten-cent holy water fonts does testify to a deal of genuine 
faith on the part of the purchasing public. But it is 
doubtful whether in the end it improves religion’s cause. 





RITES an experienced mission Superior; ““ Many 

long and time-consuming letters must be written 

to obtain and maintain possible benefactors, and the con- 

stant worry over material needs robs the missionary of 

time and energy that might be well devoted to purely 

spiritual work. ” Thus handicapped, the American Catho- 

lic missionary, in some places, especially in the Philip- 

pines, must contend against a local anti-Catholic front set 
up by the sectarians of his own country. 

Missionary material difficulties cannot be liquidated just 

’ by begging letters; still less by piety-promotion schemes. 

The missionary conscience of our people needs education. 





PEAKING of pastoral letters (that is what started 
S all this) let’s look at the Lenten pastoral letters that 
the French Bishops have this year produced. La Croix, 
of Paris, gives a list of them up to the date of February 
20, and we find that out of fifty-three pastoral letters: 

twenty-one are on Marriage; 

seven are on Education; 

five are on Catholic Action; 

twenty are on various topics such as: Besangon, the 
duty of Catholics to know their religious history; Meaux, 
the duty of charity towards our neighbors; Rouen, on 
Joan of Arc; St. Brieuc, the immortality of the soul; 
Fréjus, the greatness of our souls; Ajaccio, the Sacra- 
ments ; Auch, the altar; Laval, recent events in the life of 
the Church; Lille, the coming Eucharistic congress of 
Lille; Perpignan, the precept of the love of God; Mou- 
lins, the study of religion; Quimper, authority in the 
family, etc. THe Pieri. 
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Literature 


The Newness of New Poetry 


BENJAMIN MUSSER 


N every age, two types of poet and poetry have flour- 

ished. The one has always been conservative, cog- 
nizant of the spirit of the time and willing to use themes 
and technique appropriate to the time but never inalien- 
ably chained to that spirit, to those themes, to that tech- 
nique. For such a poet, the classical tradition was a higher 
law than mere contemporaneity, the faithful following 
of hallowed precedent, though with striving to sing in ever 
newer accent, a greater quest than a restless search for 
novelty. 

The other type of poet and poetry, which has run 
parallel with the conservative in every age, ever in the 
minority but ever the more aggressive and noisier, has 
always been experimental, radical if you will, casting away 
rules before it has troubled to learn them, breaking 
through its own mists to some imagined sunlight of its 
own conjuring, and with each advance has declared itself 
the perfected and last word in the field of poetry. This 
type is never stationary, because no two among its pro- 
ponents have ever agreed for any appreciable time that 
it has fulfilled its destiny. And as events proved, it had 
not. Call this progress, if you wish, but remember that 
progress may mean a perfecting of something time-hon- 
ored rather than a state of continual revolution. 

It is not a little curious, by the way, that the most re- 
markable phases of the second type of poet and poetry 
have coincided with the various nations’ upheavals or 
revolutions, whereas during these same periods the con- 
servative element was only remotely influenced; he was 
not indifferent to the national crises, for his work took 
something from each and was strengthened by it and he 
in turn influenced each crisis. But he did not lose his head 
nor his fixed loyalty to poetry above mundane considera- 
tions. He could be contemporaneous without forgetting 
his classical tradition, could absorb the spirit of his time 
without being absorbed by it. 

The radical, on the contrary, has always been the child 
of his era, though he fondly imagines he is always the 
prophet of tomorrow. And at no time has he been more 
obviously a mirror of the feverish unrest of his day, of 
the jazz-mad, sensation-mad, sophistication-mad, sex-mad, 
machine-mad, building-mad, irreligion-mad spirit of the 
earth earthy, than he is at this moment, a reed shaken 
in the wind, thinking himself free, thinking himself pro- 
gressive, yet held indomitably in the gyves of thralldom 
and controlled by circumstance. 

The two types can be compared to ecclesiastics. The 
conservative is the loyalist, never losing the faith but ever 
finding new means of carrying the tradition onward with 
added strength and beauty. He is not cast in a fixed 
pattern, save in essentials; the faith has made him free 
and so he speaks in a hundred varying voices, but voices 
that create harmony. He may emphasize lyricism, he 
may accentuate the epic, he may deal in heroic blank verse 
or give new luster to the sonnet, he may even adapt free 
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verse and retain the faith, for he does not deny beauty 
wherever found and long usage can lead to assimilation. 
There may be, and there is, disagreement on many points 
among his fellows, there are various gradations in pro- 
nouncements of minor elements of the faith; in the last 
analysis, however, there is a bond of unity that has re- 
mained unbroken: let us call it the poet’s apostolic suc- 
cession. 

The radical, on the other hand, has always been schis- 
matic and nearly always a heretic in prosody. He rebels 
against the authority of his era and nails his theses on the 
door of tradition. Then he fights his fellow rebels and 
launches a new sect, which in turn is fragmented into 
other sects, each short-lived but, while it lives, sycophant 
to the traitor spirit of its day. So goes the procession— 
Euphuism, Provengalism, Symbolism, Gongorism, Im- 
pressionism, Dadaism, Imagism, Georgianism, Vers Lib- 
ristes, Polyphonic Prose and Cadenced Verse, Paroxys- 
mics, Pure Poetry, Modernism—each issuing what it be- 
lieved tc be a new revelation, a new creed, but which 
manifesto was only the revival of an old heresy long since 
tried and found wanting, or an accent on a legitimate 
phase which had been in abeyance because experimental 
and hence relatively unimportant. 

Literature is strewn with the wreckage of novelties, 
some of which are listed in Tinker’s “‘ The Good Estate 
of Poetry.” The newest of new poetry is hoary with age. 
Everything we are doing today has been done before. 

In the sixteenth century Lyly’s “ Euphues’”’ became a 
literary model, and euphuism, the metaphorical and allu- 
sive style with which Lyly experimented, means only 
affected artificiality, indulgence in antithesis and simile 
and conceits, subtly refined choice of words, preciosity. 
George Herbert and Laurence Sterne amused themselves 
with the type on the page in a way as bizarre as any- 
thing by E. E. Cummings. Milton, in famous words, re- 
nounced rhyme. Wordsworth, in a series of prefaces, 
renounced poetic language for the simplicities of ordinary 
speech; compare this with the creed of the imagists of 
yesteryear. Ultra-modernists seem to think the brevity 
_of their poems a very recent invention; they have for- 
' Gotten Poe’s “ The Poetic Principle,” his long-ago defense 
of ‘short poems. The old Metaphysical School delighted 
in harshness, cacophony, complexity of meaning; the de- 
mented group among today’s unintelligibilitists had other 
forerunners on the European Continent in what was called 
“ Dadaism,” in which all meaning and sense whatever 
were deliberately renounced. Coleridge experimented 
with metres 150 years ago, and the boy-poet Chatterton, 
who died in 1770 but who will live always, introduced 
fifty-seven varied measures in his “ Rowley ” poems alone. 
In the prosody, seventy-five years ago, of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, the English priest-poet was more modern than 
most of the moderns, of whom he is the unacknowledged 
and almost unknown grandfather. 

The French latter-day group called Paroxysmists 
thought they were being very up-to-date when they 
pleaded for poems on locomotives, airplanes, the stock 
exchange, scientific marvels; but the eighteenth-century 
poets poured forth monstrosities of verse on the “Art of 
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Cookery,” “ Sugar-Cane,” the “ Progress of Commerce,” 
“Threshing Machines.” William Mason’s “ Ode to Mr. 
Pinchbeck on his newly invented patent Candle Snuffers ” 
was published about 1784 and followed its patent candle 
snuffers—and the poet—to oblivion; Tennyson perpe- 
trated a stanza on the wonders of gas, and it was rendered 
obsolete by electricity; the sections of “In Memoriam” 
that dealt with evolution became antiquated while Tenny- 
son was yet alive. Some moderns declare day in and 
day out that the poet’s message must be thoroughly alive 
to the times; that he must be in the forefront shaping 
the minds of his fellows, leading them to battle against 
enemies of the common weal. Shelley more than a cen- 
tury ago said all they are saying, in his perhaps too often 
quoted “ Poets are the trumpets that sing to battle, poets 
are the unacknowledged legislators of the world.” 

A more startling old-new challenge appears in “A 
Survey of Modernist Poetry,” in which the authors 
blandly state as a matter of course (p. 198), that “ the 
modernist poet assumes that his readers owe no trite 
emotional allegiance to any religious or social or national 
institution ’—which, if true, would bar any Christian poet 
from modernist association, unless he can deny that his 
Christianity is merely “trite” and “ emotional.” Ralph 
Cheyney, in a book review in Contemporary Verse, dur- 
ing the years I was owner-editor of that magazine, wrote 
(January, 1928) that ‘“‘ Most modern poets are breaking 
out of the Church rather than into it. Query rather than 
worship is the mood of most intelligent modern poetry. 
The poets who voice the heart of the age have a faith— 
but it leads to Russia rather than Rome.” This self-con- 
fessed anti-religion of modernist poets and poetry is an 
ancient gesture. The Georgians became Pantheists, Whit- 
man made a religion of Socialism, Shelley’s defense of 
Atheism is not forgotten, nor is many another’s long 
before Shelley. 

Frank Kendon thought he had invented “analyzed 
rhyme” a few years ago, until a poetic scavenger dug 
up examples of analyzed rhyme by the Irish bards a 
thousand years old. Polyphonic prose, beloved by Amy 
Lowell and Paul Fort, was familiar to David the Psalm- 
ist! Our ultra-advanced, public-despising experimen- 
talists must try to disillusion themselves of the plea that 
they are giving us something new. There is no new thing 
under the sun. 

Modernists are not original even in their quarrels. 
There are the same old rival groups, cliques, sects, at one 
only in being opposed to conservatism. That is as a matter _ 
of course: having long since torn themselves loose from 
the parent stock, from authoritative tradition, like all 
protestants they must continually protest if only to justify 
their schismatic and heretical positions. But for the 
most part their protest is a contemptuous silence, a studied 
ignoring of the existence of a poetic apostolic succession. 
When, rarely, they break this silence, it is only to fling a 
withering word at the conservative,—to call him, as a 
modernist youngster once saluted me, “a whipped 
chauvinist and frustrated megalomaniac.” It sounds 
rather alarming; I wonder if he knows what it means? 

Next to his utter contempt for the conservative poet 
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and for his books and for the magazines carrying on his 
tradition (the magazines, says Dr. William Carlos Wil- 
liams, “are thoroughly, totally, completely dead as far 
as anything new in literature is concerned”), is his su- 
perior disdain for the reading public in general—* the 
plain reader,” as we are repeatedly labeled. He knows 
we do not understand him without himself as interpreter, 
and he chuckles at our helplessness, and increases his 
lingual and punctuation gymnastics to torture us. But 
that has ever been the way with an experimentalist. Art 
must be served with a loaf of mystery though the people 
perish for a crumb of intelligibility. 

The modernist’s third and greatest contempt, how- 
ever, is reserved for his fellow modernists. A dozen 
cults, each depending for justifiable existence upon its 
protestant position with regard to the parent conserva- 
tism, must necessarily conclude that the daughter alone 
possesses that truth for which she created a schism, and 
that all other “isms” are at best only on the road to 
truth. This, too, is in line with the programism of sec- 
taries and poetic heresies since time began. The present- 
day radicals are thus doing nothing new in fighting each 
other. And how they fight! Open Laura Riding’s and 
Robert Graves’ “ A Survey of Modernist Poetry,” and 
see how modernists belabor their own. 

Or quote from the book reviews and editorials in any 
modernist verse magazine. Take, for example, the fall, 
1930, issue of Blues, the most “ advanced”’ verse peri- 
odical today in America, which is edited by two youngsters 
in New York. 

In peace or in war, whether seemingly discovering new 
avenues of progress and new modes of expression or 
combating old and recent enemies, the new poetry goes 
round and round on its ancient carousel, thumbing its 
nose each time it goes flying dizzily past the side-line 
conservative but always returring on the same orbit, too 
preoccupied with love of self to realize it is traveling in 
circles. Some day, perhaps, the machine will go double 
speed and the travelers will spin off to the sawdust below 
that merry-go-round. Will the conservative, do you think, 
be a good Samaritan? 


REVIEWS 


A Golden Treasury of Medieval Literature. By James J. 
WatsH. Boston: The Stratford Company. $3.50 (School edition, 
$2.50). 

The author of “The Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries” and 
“The World’s Debt to the Catholic Church” and a number of 
other such books returns to his chosen subjects in this volume. 
Dr. Walsh is a confirmed medievalist in his enthusiasms, the while 
he is an ardent modernist in his appreciation of the world in 
which we live. He has steeped himself in Catholic culture and 
the tradition of Catholic art and science the while he battles for 
the Catholicism of the day. This volume he devotes to the litera- 
ture of the centuries preceding the religious break of the sixteenth 
century. He had at hand, because of his years of research and his 
accumulation of data, sufficient material for several volumes. And 
so, he has left such topics as medieval English literature, and 
Dante, and other better-known authors to the many writers and 
authorities interested in them. He has taken up the topics to 
which, ordinarily, lesser modern publicity or notice is given. 
Though called a “ Treasury,” this is not a mere anthology or col- 
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lection of specimens. It is a series of essays that freely incorporate 
selections from the medieval writers. The table of contents offers 
a most attractive list: here are chapters promised that deal with 
the “ Song of Roland,” the “ Arthur Legends,” and the “ Niebelung- 
enlied”; chapters on the Spanish epic ballads, on the great Latin 
hymns, on medieval women writers, on the three most popular 
medieval books, on troubadours and trouveres, on minnesingers and 
meistersingers, on books of travel and history and biography, and 
finally on “ The Imitation of Christ.” As a collection of interest- 
ing and informative material on the literature of the ages when 
the civilized world was wholly Catholic, this volume is of great 
price. Pian Be 

Fads, Frauds and Physicians. By T. Swann Harpinc. New 
York: The Dial Press. $3.50. 

The purpose of the author is te announce the certain and early 
control by central government of the treatment and care of the 
sick. He states that today, especially in this country, men of ability 
are not attracted to the profession; medical education is not of 
a quality to develop good doctors; and that to a very great extent 
the present generation of doctors is actuated solely by the desire 
to secure money. The author thinks that doctors are dishonest, 
not humane, and stupid, and that what little they may have mem- 
orized at college they have quickly forgotten. Absorbed in the 
care of the individual entrusted to him, the physician from his 
cloistered life has no perception of community needs, nor of the 
measures for the prevention of disease. Mr. Harding also finds 
our hospitals poorly managed and miserably equipped. Pharmacy, 
too, has fallen into the hands of men devoid of honor and of 
conscience. These charges are supported by scattered quotations 
from the writings of doctors, without any regard for their author- 
ity and standing, and with little scruple about the context from 
which they are taken. In fact the book is almost an anthology 
of quotations. But one is not surprised to find a layman guilty 
of contradictions when he attempts such party criticisms. It seems 
to matter little to him that against his charge, for instance, that 
meetings of medical societies are devoted to economic subjects, 
he quotes from many of the medical journals reporting scientific 
studies and discussions. Mr. Harding puts the average income of 
physicians in the United States at $3,000 a year. He does not 
mention that 590,000 persons daily receive free treatment, nor 
that attending doctors in nearly all the public hospitals receive no 
return for their services in the hospital wards. The layman author 
finds that ninety per cent of all ailments require but ordinary 
intelligence and care and yet states that no one doctor could 
possess the knowledge adequate to routine practice. Lamenting 
the poor medical education of the doctor, he himself undertakes 
to advise how individuals should be properly treated; specifically 
evaluating unrequited love as a cause of pneumonia. Under the 
National Government, directed by a Bureau, controlled by intel- 
ligent laymen, virtue and honor and intelligence would flourish like 
the weil-known bay tree. Mr. Harding’s book is remarkable not 
only for its statements, but for its omissions as well. Perhaps the 
publishers had a purpose in view when they stated, with other 
things, that the author has frequently written for the public, 
articles with a humorous twist! T. A. McG. 


——_—_——_ 


The Reward of Patriotism. By 
New York: Walter Neale. $3.50. 


According to this author, true patriotism is not receiving its 
rightful reward. On the contrary, we are told, honors and favors 
are being showered by President and Congress upon leaders of 
the Confederacy. The writer, a daughter of a soldier who an- 
swered the call of patriotism in 1861, and who fought with Thomas 
and marched with Sherman, contends that a coin cast by the 
United States Mint should not bear the image of Lee and Jack- 
son, that favors intended to honor Civil War veterans should go 
to men like General Winfield Scott or General George H. Thomas. 
In the development of her theme the author becomes enthusiastic. 
Some of the charges made, and some of the inferences drawn 
are at such variance with tradition that the reader becomes anxious 
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to examine and verify in the original documents and letters cited, 
the quotations and the contexts. The author contends that many 
of the facts and revelations disclosed in this book are truths that 
have been systematically suppressed and deliberately misrepre- 
sented by writers of history whose volumes have been used as 
text-books in the common schools of the Nation. There is a 
familiar ring to such a statement, in fact so familiar that one is 
liable to be on guard against it. Not too readily would a careful 
scholar accept the author’s exposure of causes which contributed, 
she thinks, to the decay and final collapse of the Confederacy. Few 
will be able to recognize her portrait of Robert E. Lee. It were 
better if this patriotic daughter of a patriot, at least for the theme 
which she clearly presents, had been more objective and less en- 
thusiastic, more restrained and less sweeping in her charges. The 
book then might have seemed more scholarly and more convinc- 
ing. =. 3. a 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Catholic Authors.—For “The Mariale,” its Year Book for 
1930, the Seminary of St. Francis, Loretto, Pa., enlisted the 
services of the members of the Garvey Literary Society for a 
compilation of a list of Catholic authors in modern literature, 
from 1880 to 1930. In this half-century some 500 names were 
selected and sketches are given for most of them with portraits 
of fifty-odd writers. It is not claimed that the list is a complete 
roll of the period named, but it is sufficienty comprehensive to 
make a welcome and very useful addition to the literary material 
available for the promotion of Catholic reading. Each year “ The 
Mariale” is devoted to a discussion of some one topic of present 
Catholic interest, and no more acceptable choice than that made for 
1930 could be mentioned. Except for the volume, “ The Catholic 
Encyclopedia and Its Makers,” compiled in 1917, by Miss Cornelia 
Craigie, there was no reference work to be had for students 
or writers in regard to Catholic authors of the present era. 

As a companion to “My Bookcase,” the guide for Catholic 
readers drawn up by John C. Reville, S.J., and revised by Francis 
Talbot, S.J., the little booklet on “ Novels and Tales by Catholic 
Writers” (America Press. 50 cents), compiled by Stephen J. 
Brown, S.J., and revised for the American reading public by 
Walter Romig, has been edited by the Literary Editor of AMERICA, 
Francis Talbot, S.J. The value of this American edition of Father 
Brown’s “Catalog” becomes obvious when one finds the names 
of the American publishers and agencies substituted for those of 
the Irish and British publishers found in the English lists. A few 
additional authors and titles have been added and some have been 
deleted. The book will serve many needs, but perhaps none more 
than those of the librarian and teachers who serve as guides for 
Catholic readers. 





Studying St. Augustine.—In connection with the centenary 
of St. Augustine, there were published many articles and books 
of a more learned nature than “ Augustine of Hippo” (Pustet. 
$1.75), by Katherine J. Mullany. This biography is of an edify- 
ing rather than an intellectual nature. It is the far reverse, for 
example, from the recently published “A Monument to St. 
Augustine” and to Papini’s life of the Saint. Such studies have 
their place, as this has. Those who could not read Papini with- 
out shock, would read Miss Mullany’s with pleasure. It is unfair 
to put the two books in contrast, however, for they agree only 
in the fact that they treat the same vehement personality. For 
a quiet, unassuming and simple interpretation of “ Augustine of 
Hippo,” this volume may be highly recommended. 

“The Confessions of St. Augustine: Books I-IX” (Prentice- 
Hall. $2.50) have been edited with introduction, notes and vocabu- 
lary by James M. Campbell and Martin R. McGuire for students 
in courses of College Latin. Besides the usual notes upon his- 
torical, religious, philosophical, and Biblical matters, every syn- 
tactical difficulty is considered, and a literal translation is given 
wherever interpretation seems to demand it. De Labriolle’s text 
is used throughout. The Introduction points out some stylistic 


devises in the “ Confessions ” and gives a selected bibliography for 
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those who wish to undertake further Augustinian studies. A vo- 
cabulary and an index make the book more attractive to students 
of Latin. 





History and Biography.—A very interesting paper, “ The Mary- 
land Influence in American Catholicism,” is contributed to the 
Records, Vol. XLI, No. 4, of the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia, by Sarah Redwood Lee. It can be read 
with profit in view of the coming celebration of the tercentenary 
of the landing of the Catholic Pilgrims under Lord Baltimere. 
The writer’s efforts, however, to attribute Catholic progress from 
1634 to 1830 to “English” initiative—except within the narrow 
Maryland limits—does more credit to her enthusiasm than to 
actualities. The statement, among others in this contention, that 
Mother Rose Lathrop founded “an Order for Widows to take 
care of and nurse cancer patients” needs amending. Other papers 
in this number of the Records are: “ The Sacred Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide,” by the Rev. Joseph A. Griffin, A.M., and “ The 
Redemptorists in America,” by the Rev. John F. Byrne, C.SS.R. 





Training Young Minds.—A book of quotations and proverbs 
for character development with the title “Goodly Company” 
(Beckley-Cardy. Chicago. $1.00) has been made up by Jessie 
E. Logan. These gems of thought, culled from ancient and 
modern literature, are arranged by subjects so as to have the 
best results when comprehended and memorized during an im- 
pressionable period. 

Book Four of the “ Alpha Individual Arithmetics” (Ginn. 52 
cents) is intended to develop through “ objective presentation the 
concept of such common fractions as are of known social utility.” 
A wealth of illustrations and very practical instruction would 
seem to make this a task of speedy accomplishment. 

With the coming of the sports season a very useful little book, 
“Safety Programs and Activities” (Beckley-Cardy, Chicago. 
$1.25), has been prepared for elementary and junior high schools 
by Florence Slown Hyde and Ruth Clara Slown. Comprehensive 
safety instruction is included in an attractive manner, with hints 
for sports and games, so that children learn to avoid hazards and 
eliminate and safeguard recognized dangerous conditions. 

Mary G. McMunigle for seven years has carried on gratis, at the 
Cathedral High School in Pittsburgh, laboratory courses in art to 
enable teachers to become art supervisors for their respective 
Orders. Previous to this, Miss McMunigle had introduced the idea 
of teaching religion through art in classes conducted at the Catho- 
lic University of America. From this wide and long experience 
she has arranged in eight books, a course on “Art Education 
Through Religion” (New York: Mentzer Bush and Company). 
In this work Miss McMunigle has extended her zealous service 
to Religious teachers and widened the range of her already great 
influence on the training of Catholic children. 

“The Bible Story” (Benziger. 87 cents) has been arranged as 
a textbook in biographical form for the use of the lower grades of 
Catholic schools by the Rev. George Johnson, the Rev. Jerome D. 
Hannan, and Sister M. Dominica. The book will attract and in- 
terest children; and teachers will also be attracted to it by the 
suggestions for study, the glossary and the comprehensive Teach- 
ers’ Manual. For children of a higher grade “ The Child’s Book 
of Great Popes” (Longmans, Green. $1.00), by Cecil Kerr, will 
bring valuable inforntation in story form about the noble deeds 
of famous men whose names will stand forever first in history. 
Here the child will learn about St. Leo the Great and Attila, St. 
Gregory the Great, Nicholas, Urban, Adrian, and others down 
to the time when Gregory XI went back to Rome. The Rev. 
Bernard F. Dooley recalls the legend of St. Christopher in his 
story of “The Servant of the King” (Bruce. $1.00). It is a 
thrilling narrative, filled with inspiration and high ideals for 
young readers. It tells the story of his search for the great King 
and his discovery of the King of Kings and Christopher’s tribute 
to Him by his martyr’s death. In the last chapter Professor 
Thomas explains to Doctor Daring why St. Christopher is the 
friend of travelers. 
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The Son Avenger. There Will Be Fighting. Italian Ad- 
venture. Mr. Fortune Explains. 


With “ The Son Avenger” (Knopf. $3.00), Sigrid Undset com- 
pletes her tetralogy, “ The Master of Hestviken.” This novel is 
written on the grand scale of an epic of Catholic Norway. In 
“The Axe,” Olav Audunsson kills the seducer of his betrothed. 
He is a young man, then; the unshriven sin with its consequences 
poisons his maturer life in “ The Snake Pit” and “In the Wilder- 
ness.” He is an old man in “ The Son Avenger” and his tragedy 
becomes overwhelming as the tragedies of his daughter and his 
reputed son rise into intensity. This novel is of fourteenth-century 
Norway, but it is vital for today. It lives, and its passions beat 
like a thumping heart. It is turbulent with action but it preserves 
a cold, restrained intensity in its narrative. There are no heroics, 
no artificial over-writing, no senseless sentimentality, no hint of 
futility in this story; it is tragedy, but the tragedy of normal, 
strong humanity. It rises to superb heights and sweeps along with 
a dignity that is little less than amazing. Sigrid Undset merits 
superlatives for this tetralogy as she did for her trilogy, “ Kristin 
Lavransdatter.” Her Catholic sense and her orthodoxy seem to 
have grown stronger as her art and drama increased in richness 
and power. 

Peadar O’Donnell will help neither himself nor the Irish aspira- 
tions that he has so much at heart by his latest book “ There Will 
Be Fighting” (Putnam. $2.50). His first major book, “ The Way 
It Was With Them,” was a classic and won almost universal ad- 
miration. It was a beautiful portrayal of the soul of Ireland. 
“Adrigoole” was also a powerful interpretation of the best stock 
of Ireland. But “ There Will Be Fighting,” published in Ireland 
under the title of “The Knife,” does little honor to the Irish 
people. It has for its background the Sinn Fein war, the treaty, 
and the civil war that followed. Its characters belong to a com- 
munity composed of the Orange (Protestant) landowners and 
the laboring Catholics. Mr. O’Donnell is an ardent, uncompromis- 
ing Republican; for that, he may be praised. But he has failed 
to accentuate the nobility and the idealism of the Republican cause. 
And he has shown a defeatist bitterness towards the victorious 
party that he despises. His hatred towards political trimmers is 
equaled by his hostility to the priest who takes a leading part in 
the story and to the Bishops. Mr. O’Donnell did not have suffi- 
cient equanimity to write about the war in Ireland. 

It is rather difficult to share the enthusiasm of the publishers 
and to join the acclaim of some of the admirers of Isabel C. 
Clarke’s “ important new novel,” “ Italian Adventure” (Longmans, 
Green. $2.50). This does not mean, of course, that there are any 
of the objectionable features which make so many modern novels 
dangerous to morals and faith. But one feels, considering the 
splendid work which the author has already accomplished in some 
of her other books, that the present volume is not up to her own 
high standard. The plot is well worked out; but it has already 
been overworked and consequently shows signs of senility. Briefly 
it is this: a strange woman is found desperately injured outside 
the gates of Prince Delfino’s villa; the Prince learns to love the 
beautiful lady who has become an amnesia victim as a result of an 
automobile accident; the lady is recognized and brought to her 
home in England; when the Prince learns that the husband of his 
lady fair has been killed on a hunting expedition, he rushes to 
England; and they lived happily ever after. 

H. C. Bailey has collected an exhibit of his genial sleuth’s 
trophies in a volume called “ Mr. Fortune Explains” (Dutton. 
$2.00). Tinose who have already met Mr. Fortune know that he is 
not the usual “gum-shoe sleuth.” He feels the solutions of the 
mysteries brought to his notice, rather than reaches a logical con- 
clusion about them; although he does go through the movements 
of careful analysis and deduction. In this volume he explains eight 
different mysteries; all of them so simple to the surface and super- 
ficial observer as to appear quite ordinary. In fact, one imagines 
that it caused considerable strain on the author’s imagination to 
force something out of the ordinary from some of the circum- 
stances in which we find his hero. The dialogue, at times, is the 
most mysterious part of the stories. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


More Nuns of the Battlefield 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A couple of weeks ago while on a visit to the Sisters of Charity 
of Nazareth College, Kentucky, I read with deep appreciation the 
splendid tribute to the memory of my well-beloved Sister Mary 
Anselm Jennings of the Sisters of St. Joseph, of Mt. St. Joseph, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., from the graceful pen of James J. 
Walsh, M.D., Ph.D. The doctor’s review of Sister’s activities as 
a “Nun of the Battlefield” of the Civil War unveiled important 
incidents in Sister’s valiant war story. . 

I regret that the interest of historical accuracy compels me to 
call the attention of Doctor Walsh to an error which the renowned 
historian must have made by an accident of memory. The caption 
of the doctor’s article, which appeared in the issue of America for 
February 14, reads: “The Last of Them.” The first paragraph 
opens as follows: “ During the first week in January, so that her 
burial was on January 6, Epiphany, the last of the Civil War 
Sisters passed away in Philadelphia.” This item is followed by a 
fascinating resume of the heroic services of this “Angel of the 
Floating Hospital.” Again, the finale of Doctor Walsh’s hymn 
of praise reads: “ The last of a noble band of heroines is gone.” 

May I be permitted to add the following items. At this writing 
there are still living three aged “ Nuns of the Battlefield,” each of 
whom received a notification from the gentle-hearted Mother Gen- 
eral of Mt. St. Joseph, which announced the death of Sister Mary 
Anselm, their comrade in God’s Regiment. 

One of the three is Sister Mary Lauretta Maher, Sister of 
Charity of Nazareth, Kentucky. Sister was born in County Tipper- 
ary, Ireland, in 1844, and is therefore in her eighty-seventh year. 
Sixty-seven years this gentlewoman has worn the religious habit. 
Sister’s fine dark eyes are sightless as a result of an infection re- 
ceived on her face while nursing a soldier, a victim of black ery- 
sipelas, in one of Louisville’s military hospitals in 1862. 

In Wheeling, W. Va., Sister Mary Ignatius Farley has just 
observed her eighty-sixth birthday. A Virginian by birth and natu- 
rally charming, Sister Ignatius is “Queen of Hearts” among her 
Sisters of St. Joseph—and many aged veterans who had served 
under Grant or Lee are proud to pay tribute to the “Angel Nun 
of the Army” who scorned discrimination. 

Away in historic Emmitsburg—with its hallowed memories of 
Mother Elizabeth Bayley Seton—the only survivor of a group of 
Sister volunteers whose ranks included hundreds of the White 
Cornette War Sisters—there is a brave veteran who is in her 
ninety-sixth year—Sister Mary David Salamon, who first saw the 
light of day in Alsace Lorraine. 

This is our trinity of soldier-saints. 

Pawtucket, R. I. EvLten Ryan Jory, Nat. Chairman, 

Nuns Memorial Committee, L.A., A.O.H. 


“The Italian Catholic” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Allow me to make a few remarks on the article, “ The Italian 
Catholic,” in the issue of America for February 21. If Joseph 
G. Lagnese intends to treat only of the Catholic and not touch on 
the non-Catholic Italian, that would be one thing; but if he claims 
that all Italians are Catholic, he is sadly mistaken. 

His thesis could be summed up in two words: “ The Italians 
have good, pious hearts, and some are stupid.” He does not touch 
the real problem, namely, the young folk born in this country. 
Their elders must be looked after, of course, but the youngsters 
must not be neglected. 

There is no such thing as an Italian psychology. Treat them 
kindly and you can do wonders with them, just as with anybody 
else. Many ministers treat them so, hence so many non-Catholics 
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among the Italians. (1 am speaking of those out here on the 
Pacific slope.) Of course, I know very many fine priests who 
take an interest in their Italians. Needless to say, they do wonders 
with them, too. 

Mr. Lagnese says that in Italy the people were practically forced 
to attend church, Sunday in, Sunday out. With all due respect, I 
must say that that is not true. I have been in every Province in 
Italy and lived there a long time. 

He also asserts that in Italy every church is supported either 
by rents or State aid without dependence on its constituents. No, 
they pass the collection box. It is not all that easy. 

Finally, Mr. Lagnese says that the Italians have not had late 
religious persecutions. Where has this good man been the last 
seventy or eighty years? 

There is an Italian question among our Catholics here in the 
United States, and if it is not attended to soon, thousands will be 
lost to the Faith. Out here on the Pacific Coast there is a fine 
movement afoot that will save the old timers. The pastors must 
save the youth. 


Spokane, Wash. F. J. Francuy, S.J. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article by J. G. Lagnese on “ The Italian Catholic,” which 
appeared in the issue of America for February 21, is a keen analy- 
sis of a much-misunderstood element in our Catholic population. 

In his refreshing paragraphs he makes it clear that the critics of 
our lax Italian Catholics should not overlook the fact that the sons 
and daughters of Italy now living in America must face condi- 
tions which are not so conducive to the practice of religion as the 
environment of their native land. To this proposition I heartily 
subscribe. In fact, I would go so far as to say that to grasp it is to 
stand upon the threshold of the solution of our Italian problem; 
for whatever its remote (and highly complex!) historical back- 
ground may be, the bold fact confronting us is that we must under- 
stand the Italian’s reaction to American life if we are to bring him 
to a realization and fulfilment of his religious duties. 

However, in suggesting means of attaining this end, divided opin- 
ion often goes to opposite extremes. It would interest those of us 
of American birth who have lived in Italy and are now working 
among the Italians in this country, to have further discussion of 
some practical methods whereby we may actually reclaim these 
neglected people. Doubtless every reader of AMERICA is interested 
in the spiritual welfare of a noble race which in the next genera- 
tion will play a most important role in the life of our nation and 
the affairs of the world. 


Brandy Camp, Pa. (Rev.) Paut I. WurscH. 


Catholic Radio Hours 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Our several Catholic hours on the radio could be made more 
effectual if speakers would remember that the average Protestant 
has lost the technical language of religion and is interested only 
in its ethical implications. We Catholics understand and realize 
the place of dogma, and we rather enjoy hearing the dogmatic 
points repeated and explained; but my experience has been that 
non-Catholics as a rule are not interested. Ali this seems unre- 
lated to life as it is lived by them, and they cannot seem to grasp 
the importance of it simply because they have nothing in their own 
experience to which to relate it. 

Our Catholic radio speakers give people credit for knowing more 
than they really do. They would appeal more to non-Catholics if 
they dealt more with concrete facts, things of everyday life and 
experience. 

There is no desire on my part to belittle what has been done and 
what is being done in this field, but I am in a position to hear the 
comments of non-Catholics on radio hours of various kinds, and I 
give as above the result of what I hear. The comments are for the 
most part friendly, but more than once I have found in them the 
note of perplexity at language which almost any Catholic would 
know to have a very important and definite meaning. 

Arlington, Mass. Denis A. McCarrtuy. 


AMERICA 


March 21, 1931 


Pronouncing Latin 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have been very interested in the discussions of the pronuncia- 
tion of Latin, but I cannot agree with H. C. W., nor with The 
Pilgrim, in the issue of America for February 28, in regard to the 
use of the Italian pronunciation. Why, since we know quite accu- 
rately what the Roman pronunciation is, should we accept any 
other, especially since the advantages for using it are so numer- 
ous? (1) The Roman pronunciation is historically correct, as 
even The Pilgrim asserts. (2) The Roman pronunciation is simple 
and far easier to learn than the Italian. (3) If chosen as the offi- 
cial pronunciation of the Church, it would be adopted much more 
quickly and with far more eagerness than the Italian pronunciation 
as the national element would be eliminated. 

It seems almost incredible that most of the different European 
nations today pronounce Latin just as they pronounce their native 
tongue. Just imagine what the result would be if we told a German 
or Spaniard or Italian to pronounce English as if it were his native 
tongue! I fear we should not be able to understand our own 
language. The same, I have heard, is true of Latin, where it not 
infrequently has happened that a group of European priests gath- 
ered together could scarcely understand one another. This incon- 
venience, I learn, was greatly felt during the Vatican Council. 

Your readers might be interested in two very splendid articles 
in the Catholic Education Review (September and October, 1924) 
by the Rev. Charles B. Schrantz, S.S. Father Schrantz discusses 
this question very clearly, and makes a strong plea for the univer- 
sal adoption of the Roman pronunciation. 

In the November, 1925, Catholic Education Review, Father 
Schrantz says, “neither Pius X in his Apostolic Letter of 1908, 
nor Pius XI in his masterly Letter of August, 1922, nor in his two 
letters on the same subject of 1924, make any mention whatever 
of the pronunciation of the proposed universal language.” 

Fall River, Mass. S. M.A. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Please permit me to say that the proposition of H. C. W. and 
The Pilgrim, that we all agree to pronounce Latin in the way 
of His Holiness, seems to me a very sensible suggestion. 

Why would it not be well if scholars of France, Germany, 
England and America, not only in the several countries but in all 
these countries, would agree to pronounce Latin in the same way? 
I, for one, wish that we might have a committee headed by such 
a Latinist as Dean West, for example, at least to consider the 
matter so far as concerns our practice in America. 

I greatly enjoyed reading the interesting communication of 
A. M. D. 


Charlottesville, Va. J. H. Dricrarp. 


Encyclicals 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I send a belated compliment on two articles which appeared 
in AMERICA last October: “ Humanism and the College,” by Father 
McClorey (October 4), and “A Letter to a Freshman,” by Father 
Divine (October 18)? I have never read such a complete program 
as that outlined as the ideal for the Catholic educated man. 

For months I have been agitating the publication of the Holy 
Father’s Encyclicals in Catholic periodicals. In my wildest dreams 
I never imagined the secular press would give them the publicity 
accorded the last one. And it was a delight to find it in the Cath- 
olic Mind. 

I am hoping that some day I may have the privilege of reading 
Pope Leo’s great letter on Labor. . . . Surely somewhere in New 
York this document, which we encounter only in tantalizing quota- 
tions, should be obtainable. 


New York. HucH McSHerry. 


[America thanks Mr. McSherry and congratulates him for his 
share in the work of popularizing Encyclicals. As to the “ Rerum 
Novarum,” the text has been published in full in at least half a 
dozen books and pamphlets in recent years. In preparation fcr the 
fortieth anniversary of its original publication (May 15, 1891), the 
Catholic Mind has just announced that the full text will be carried 
in its issue of April 8—Ed. America.] 











